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We are talking today to lonesome men—par- 
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but who has been meeting discouragement and 
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Destruchtve 
EDUCATION 


aii - 4 


I I’ announced plans are carried out, there will have opened in New York 
when this issue goes to press a Communist Educational Course. 


The Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party of Amer- 
ica, as a part of their educational program, have matriculated 31 students, 
9 of whom are negroes, in this course from 13 industrial sections of the 
United States. Each district, according to the plan, is asked to raise $125 
per student through contributions by communists to defray the cost of 
this education. The students upon graduation are to become organizers 
and instructors for carrying out the program of the Communist Party 
of America. 


Few realize the tremendous development, under pressure, of the 
Communist movement in the United States—a movement which is eating 
at the very vitals of constitutional government—-a movement which can 
result only in strikes, riots, unrest and chaos—a movement which seeks 
to destroy existing institutions—a movement more insidious than the most 
dreaded contagious disease—one planned in the dark and executed in the 
dark, but one which, unless stamped out by right-thinking citizens, both 
employer and employe, will burst into flame with its resulting destruction. 


Constructive education is the only effective weapon against destructive 


education. 
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Magnus W. Alexander 
Part I 


RIMITIVE man was highly individual- 

istic. Social consciousness and cooperation 
are seldom encountered in history except as 
concomitants of advaneed phases of civiliza- 
tion; indeed they are its most marked charac- 
teristics. It is true that in the early stages hu- 
man beings formed family groups, clans and 
tribes, which eventually integrated into organ- 
ized states; and it has always been in such 
manner that civilization progressed. The very 
concept of civilization has little meaning if we 
take from it its chief attributes, namely, coop- 
eration and socialization. 

The essence of individualism is isolation 
from others, and in this sense the early units 
of human society, whether they were families, 
clans or nations, remained extremely individ- 
ualistic. Strangers were enemies; feuds and 
wars between clans and tribes were their most 
frequent mode of contact. Yet, strife and war 
in past ages have been a potent leaven of civil- 
ization and social consciousness, in that they 
furthered national cooperation and integra- 
tion within the group as well as between 
groups. Alliances for the purpose of offensive 
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We Enter a New 
Economic Era 


3y PRESIDENT MaGnus W. ALEXANDER, 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 


The nations of the world have been gradually 
“conquering their illusions of economic iso- 
lation” for many centuries. The realization 
that mankind is socially and economically one 
body has become more acute since the world 
war and is ushering in a new epoch of cooper- 
ation and coordination which will go far to 
support and erhance civilized life. 
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Strife, War, Trade, Industry and Silanes have 
all contributed to the growing feeling of eco- 
nomic interdependence among all nations, 
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or defensive war were the earliest method of 
intertribal or international cooperation. 

But, while war has been a powerful insti- 
gator of the early organization of human kind 
into groups of national units, on the other hand, 
industry, trade and science in our day exert a 
more sustained and potent influence toward fur- 
ther integration, and toward the realization of 
one human society to embrace all mankind, that 
is, world civilization. By the aid of mechanical 
invention and its effect on the processes of pro- 
duction, communication and transportation, we 
have become interdependent to a degree that 
daily makes us realize more keenly that cooper- 
ation between individuals or nations is, not only 
an important aid but a necessity to our well- 
being. The financier in London has an imme- 
diate interest in the 
American cotton crop; 
and a new oil field dis- 
covered in Russia would 
arouse prompt attention 
in Fort Worth, Texas. 
The recent coal strike in 
England brought a con- 
dition of temporary 
prosperity to the coal 
miners of Germany and 
even spurred the some- 
what lagging bituminous 
coal industry in the 
United States to greater 
activity. Aviation and 

radio are daily erasing boundary lines. Never 
have the peoples of all nations, whether near 
to or far distant from each other, lived in 
greater actual propinquity than they do today. 

The United States during the first hundred 
years of its existence, busily engaged in devel- 
oping its own resources, peopling its vast terri- 
tories and building lines of communication from 
coast to coast, lived a somewhat isolated exist- 
ence. Indeed, its isolation became a tradition, 
which, however, some time ago had already 
outlived the actual situation, at least as far as 
its economic position is concerned. The immense 
strides made during the past century in trans- 
portation and communication were steadily at 
work nullifying this isolation, until finally the 
World War and the subsequent period defi- 
nitely disclosed it as an illusion. Despite even 
our comparative self-sufficiency in natural re- 
sources, we could not today carry on the na- 
tion’s business and meet the nation’s demands 
wholly without imports. Although our export 
trade is relatively less important in our national 


ports. 


Despite the comparative self- 
sufficiency of the United States 
in natural resources, we could 
not today carry on the nation’s 
business and meet the nation’s 
demands wholly without 
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economic life than exports are to Great Brit- 
ain or Germany, we have come to realize that 
we now have considerable stakes in interna- 
tional trade and commerce and an increasing 
need of foreign markets for our manufactures, 
if we wish to maintain our industrial prosperity. 
In fact, it is a truism that no civilized nation 
today can live an isolated economic existence. 


It is because of the short span of man’s life- 
time, which never permits us to see the entire 
course of human progress in one sweep, that 
we so often mistake the symptom for the cause; 
and often we can not for a certainty tell which 
is cause and which is effect. A tremendous con- 
troversial literature has grown up about the 
causes of the World War. Yet, I believe, there 
was only one fundamental, underlying cause, 
although various other 
major elements such as 
conflicting economic in- 
terests and _ traditional 
animosities were contrib- 
uting factors, playing the 
part of the spark that 
sets off a conflagration. 
The fundamental reason, 
it is my conviction, has 
been something rooted 
much deeper in human 
nature and destiny. The 
trend of the evolution of 
human society very defi- 
nitely has been toward 
integration into one social organism, which our 
increasing economic interdependence also seems 
to indicate as our destiny. Pursuance of this 
aim, although in the past it may have been 
almost entirely a subconscious urge, ruthlessly 
sweeps aside or destroys whatever interferes, 
as analytical study of world history and conflicts 
inevitably discloses. Thus, I see the World 
War, and this pertains to other similar major 
conflicts, broadly as a convulsion through which 
mankind sought to rid itself of institutions and 
conditions which had outlived their usefulness 
and were obstructing further progress toward 
social and economic unity. 


It is highly significant that since the World 
War there has been more actual international 
cooperation, economic as well as political, and 
a greater sense of the common interest of all 
human society than history has yet recorded. 
The Treaty of Locarno, by which the great 
European powers avowed cooperation as a con- 
dition to further dealings and intercourse, was 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Recording the Assets 


Synopsis of Part I 


In the previous article the author analyzed the causes 
for the increasing importance of the plant invest- 
ments, furnished illustrations of the relationship of 
such investments to annual sales, and stated that there 
could be no correct profit and loss accounting with- 
out a correct statement of facts as to the fixed 
assets. as evidenced by their existence and condition. 
He also stressed the importance of accurate forecast 
of depreciation and maintenance charges as a check 
against actual experience and for inclusion in current 
operating costs. 


Part II 
Determination One of the 
of Profit common errors 


cme a Ok Ee. OF 
profits only in relation to total 
costs of production or sales 
price. The primary purpose 
of profits is to yield a fair 
return upon the investment and 
this must be considered in con- 
nection with the investment re- 
quired to produce, and the 
turnover of the product. 

We have seen above, that in 
the meat packing industry with 
the annual volume of business 
about three times the total in- 
vestment a profit of 1.5% on 
sales yields a return of 4.3% 





Fixed Assets 


In Relation 
To Profits 


y L. H. Otson 


Vice iy ies Appraisal Company 
on investment and 14.5% on fixed assets; while 
for auto accessories with the annual volume of 
sales about the same as the investment it takes 
9.3% of sales to yield 9% on the investment or 
about 45% on the fixed assets. 

It is, insesion, evident that it is not only 
necessary that depreciation, renewals and main- 
tenance and other property changes get cor- 
rectly reflected in operating costs but that the 
amount of the required profit be considered in 
connection with a fair return on the invest- 
ment required to produce the product. 


The ratio between re- 
quired investment, di- 
mamumniomummenan YL chate of produc- 
tion, volume of sales and per cent of profits 
required, varies greatly with the different kinds 
of business. Also, these may vary in equal or 
greater ratio in the various departments of the 
same business, such as foundry, machine shop, 
erecting shop, paint shop, etc. 

Business men are coming to a realization of 


Department 
Cost Accounting 


INVESTMENT a 
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An Analysis of The Investment in Fixed Assets 
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the importance of cost accounting in accordance 
with the departmental divisions, and more spe- 
cifically in accordance with the respective pro- 
duction centers. 

Where a business produces a variety of prod- 
ucts requiring varied departmental operation, 
departmental accounting is a necessity to de- 
termine accurate costs, profits and marketing 
policies. 

The effect of a departmental division of in- 
vestment, direct labor costs, overhead and re- 
quired return on the investment are evidenced 
by the following simple tabulation: 


Depart- 

ment Invest- Direct 

No. ment Labor Amount 

A 75,000 10,000 40,000 

B 140,000 50,000 75,000 

C 15,000 10,000 12,500 

D 20,000 30,000 22,500 
250,000 100,000 150,000 


In this case the total overhead charges are 
found to be 150% of the direct labor, but an 
analysis of this to include provision for the 
correct depreciation, maintenance and other 
overhead charges for each department results 
in a wide range of overhead charges for each 
department from 75% to 400% of the direct 
labor costs. 

A similar condition is shown when we con- 
sider the profit required to yield the required 
return on the investment. Assuming that this 
required return is 10%, then we find that this 
required a profit for the respective departments 
ranging from 3.8% to 15% of the direct labor 
and overhead charges. 

Where a variety of products are using these 
departments in different degrees, it will readily 
be seen how inaccurate the statements of oper- 
ating costs and profits may be if uniform per- 
centages are used for the determination of 
overhead charges and profits. 

We might then summarize some of the points 
on which failure, neglect and oversight in the 
accounting for the fixed assets affect the profit 
and loss statement: 


(a) Depreciation charges not in accordance 
with the individual assets used in produc- 
tion and their expectancies of useful life. 

(b) Deficient provision for actual and pros- 

pective loss in utility on account of obso- 


Operating Costs 
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lescence, changes in production require- 
ments and economic causes. 

Failure to capitalize or expense plant ex- 
penditures in accordance with their actual 
effect upon the plant properties. 
Retirement and transfer of property units 
without corresponding write-offs in the ac- 
counts. 

Failure to distribute maintenance expense 
to the property affected and the cost of 
product produced. 


(f{) Neglect of current and required mainte- 


Required Return on 
Investment 


Per cent of 


Overhead Operating 
% Amount Costs 
400 7,500 15.0 
150 14,000 11.3 
125 1,500 6.7 
75 2,000 3.8 
150 25,000 10.0 


nance without corresponding provisions 
for depreciation charges. 

Distribution of overhead charges to de- 
partment centers not in accordance with 
assets used and services rendered. 
Profits not provided for on a basis to yield 
the required return on the investment nec- 
essary for the production, and consistent 
with the volume of production for the 
varied types of products. 

In this period of rapidly increasing use of 
more modern, efficient plants, expensive labor 
saving machinery, improved production meth- 
ods, narrowing margins between cost of sales 
and selling price, the accounting for the fixed 
assets becomes a very important factor in the 
financial control of a business. 

This control requires that accounting be 
tested and proven against the actual assets 
used and useful in the conduct of the business. 

The past, present and prospective profits 
may be the criterion of value, but these are so 
dependent upon the actual condition and re- 
quirements of and correct accounting for the 
fixed assets, that these factors cannot be safely 
disregarded. 

The value of the assets may be secondary 
consideration, but their influence on the profit 
and loss statements is a vital factor wherever 
the condition and potentialities of a business 
are under consideration. 
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Marketing 
Analysis 


By BRINTON CARRIGAN 


Part III 


Marketing a New Article 


eens the public must have a period of time 
in which to judge the articles. Therefore, 
how to obtain that judgment becomes the manu- 
facturer’s first problem. Judgment comes 
quickly, if sales resistance is overcome. Sales re- 
sistance is the public’s distrust and suspicion of 
anything new—its reason for not buying. When 
you remove distrust and suspicion, you have es- 
tablished confidence. No person on earth can 
foretell the public response to a merchandising 
appeal on an untried article. (This is the reason 
that large corporations invest their money only 
in businesses that have been found to be suc- 
cessful on other people’s capital. ) 

You ask—How can I best obtain the judg- 
ment of the public on our goods? By making a 
three-sided test of salesman, newspaper, and 
direct mail in one of your small sectional buy- 
ing centers. For example: If your known mar- 
ket is 10,000 dealers or consumers, prepare 


The orders resulting 
from a three sided 
bombardment 
of a given community 
should largely deter- 
mine your future sales 
policy in that section. 


SPAPER 
AOVERTISING 


This is the last of a series of articles 
designed to assist sales management in 
handling their many sided problems in 
a more scientific way. Connecticut In- 
dustry welcomes comment on this series 
and suggestions for other sales articles 


which would be aids to better distribu- 
tion. 


three different series of appeals to the buying 
motives, designed for the canvasser or specialty 
salesman, direct mail and newspaper. Com- 
pare the results of the different appeals. You 
will then have definite knowledge as to which 
of your campaigns is the stronger, and if results 
are not satisfactory, continue your tests on the 
basis of knowledge obtained. You will have also 
an answer to the following questions: 


(1) What is my selling cost? 

(2) Will my products sell rapidly? 

(3) Does the market consider my product a 
luxury or a necessity? 

Can I entirely do without personal sales- 
men? 

Can I save money by not having any sales- 
men call on prospects and customers in the 
smaller towns and villages? 

Is persistence necessary in mail selling to 
bring results? 
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General Problems of Manufacturers 


As I see it, the major problems faced in prac- 
tical distribution today may be listed as follows: 


(1) How can manufacturers, growers and 
other producers of goods pass along, 
through the distributive systems available, 
the pep, creative salesmanship and service 
which are necessary to success, without tre- 
mendous and increasing costs? 

How can such manufacturers, etc., grow 
faster, or get a chance for their goods, if 
new, or reach a wider territory without 
excessive cost ? 

How can such manufacturers, etc., adjust 
the clash of their own interests and those 
of distributors who have their own private 
brands or connections? 

How can such manufacturers meet the 
crush of competition of many similar ar- 
ticles which crowd the market, clog the 
distributive channels and weigh down the 
shelves of retailers? 

How can educational work on the con- 
sumer and consequent wider and greater 
per capita consumption be accomplished 
effectively without ruinous cost? 


There is enough brainwork in these prob- 
lems to keep any one going for a long 
time. Stripped to their essentials, these 
questions represent the real distribution 
problems of executives in a business. 


Excessive Competition 

Excessive competition was declared by Alvin 
E. Dodd, manager of the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Department of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, to be the greatest factor causing 
confusion in the marketing of goods, in a speech 
before the National Chain Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, entitled ‘““The Present Confusion in Dis- 
tribution and Some Ways Out.” 


Varieties and Brands 

‘ This competition,” said the speaker, “‘takes 
many forms. lt expresses itself often in a multi- 
plicity of varieties and brands. A manufacturer 
uses every trick of advertising to gain prefer- 
ment for his particular brand, although it differs 
in some insignificant detail from many other 
brands, the makers of which are also trying to 
get a larger share of the consumer’s dollar. 
This puts a terrific burden on the retailer. It 
costs more to handle and sell a large number of 
varieties than it does to sell a large number of 
one variety. 
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‘Aside from competition in price, which has 
lost a little of its importance, there is competi- 
tion in service to the consumer. This service 
must be paid for by some one. Either the 
retailer must increase his prices to pay for it, 
or he must be content with smaller margins of 
profit. The important point about these services 
is that their cost cannot always be anticipated or 
controlled, and they add to the confusion. 


Credit is a service that is a burden on dis- 
tribution. If two stores compete with each other 
in selling the same kinds of merchandise at the 
same prices, the one which offers the conveni- 
ence of a charge account will have an advantage 
which the other can overcome only by some 
device such as cutting prices. Free delivery is a 
service to customers which is taken for granted, 
but which places a burden on the retailer and 
tends to increase prices. 


Sound competition should be translatable into 
terms of prices. But when prices conceal charges 
for services, and concessions of various kinds, 
the situation becomes hopelessly complicated 
and very little progress can be made in reduc- 
ing the cost of distribution. 

Some of the services and concessions given 
by manufacturers to distributors often do more 
harm than good. This has been recognized by 
some trade associations which have adopted 
codes of ethics prohibiting deferred deliveries, 

consignment of goods, guaranteeing prices 
against decline, giving premiums, rebates or 
subsidies. 

It should be frankly recognized that an ap- 
peal to moral concepts is not enough to bring 
about fair dealing and sound, economic distribu- 
tion. It is necessary to show that definite finan- 
cial results may be expected from an improve- 
ment in our methods of distribution. 


Cutting Corners in Distribution 


Much confusion is traceable to the policies 
which have been forced upon manufacturers. 
As production has speeded up, manufacturers 
have become hard pressed at times to keep their 
stocks moving and their plants operating. They 
have become skeptical as to the ability of the 
retailer to sell their products for them. And 
seeing the wide margins over wholesale 
prices which the high cost of retail distribution 
makes necessary, they are tempted to believe 
that the retail system is a failure and that any 
means of cutting corners and getting goods 
more directly from producers to consumers is 
greatly to be desired. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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This article outlines plans 
evolved by the Industrial 
Relations Department of the 
National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. 





Sound 


Pension 
Plans 


ANNUAL COST OF PENSION FUND 


NEW method of presenting 

graphically the probable cost 
of financing a pension plan has been 
evolved by the Industrial Relations 
Department of the National Metal 
Trades Association, and is pre- 
sented herewith as an idea in assist- 
ing employers to visualize their 
own actual or potential pension. costs. The 
chart is based upon the simplest type of pension 
—a flat sum of $50.00 per month at retirement 
age 65, regardless of length of service or pre- 
vious earnings. The data against which the 
plan was applied was an actual personnel audit 
of the employees in a member shop. 

The annual cost of financing the plan is as 
shown by the vertical lines “A” and “A-1.” 
The length of the dotted line “A” indicates 
the cost of meeting accrued liability—that is, 
the amount necessary to cover the retirement 
of employees 60 or more years of age. The 
sold lines, ““A-1,”’ show the cost of meeting the 
contingent liability, or the retirement of em- 
ployees age 59 or less who will eventually be 
retired upon reaching the age of 65. 

The contingent and accrued liability applies 
only to the present personnel, which now num- 
bers 926. With the passage of years and the 
retirement of all employees attaining the age 
of 65, the present personnel will decline, as is 
shown by line “B.”’ It is assumed, however, that 
the number of employees will remain constant, 
as represented by line “C” (lines “B” and “C” 
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D-Cost of Pensioning Replacements 


F-One guess,as good as any, of 
future costs, discounting for 
Turnover and Mortality 


are valued on the right hand margin scale). 
As members of the present force are retired, 
therefore, it will be necessary to hire other 
men to take their place. Theoretically, the line 
‘““D” represents the cost of pensioning persons 
replacing the present force. Line “E,” there- 
fore, which is the sum of ‘“‘A-1” and “D,” rep- 
resents the total possible maximum costs of 
operating a pension system according to the 
provisions established. 

Of course, all the men now employed by this 
company will not live to reach the age of 65, 
and of those who do live to age 65, not all will 
remain on the payroll of the company. The 
rates used in establishing the costs shown antici- 
pate a fixed rate of mortality such as is used by 
insurance companies, but on the chart decreased 
costs due to cessation of premium payments 
on deceased employees is not plotted. The ef- 
fect of labor turnover is not considered, either, 
as there is no means of actuarily computing the 
probabilities of voluntary employee action. Rec- 
ords of turnover and average grouping of em- 
ployees indicate that while the total plant turn- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Each decade has presented new 
problems in marketing. The day of 
nearby markets has passed and New 
England industries must go further 
afield to sell their products, under 
conditions of keen competition, 
with opponents more favorably 
located. 


How Railroads and Steamship 
Lines Serve Industry 


By P. W. Brown 
Traffic Manager, Chase, Brass & Copper Co. 


RANSPORTATION | probably 

means more to New England, the 
cradle of American industry than to any 
section of this country. The parallels 
between old England across the ocean 
from whence New England got its name 
most of its original population, its de- 
sire to do things and its creative genius, 
run very close. Like the Mother Coun- 
try, New England industries have to import 
everything their crafts and ingenuity turn into 
the many beautiful and useful things that come 
from its factories and find its markets many 
miles away in all countries of the world. 
This comparison its drawn to emphasize the 
fact that with adequate and dependable trans- 


This is the third of a series of articles on transporta- 
tion problems prepared specially for Connecticut 
Industry by chairmen of the Association’s sub-com- 
mittees on Traffic. Mr. Brown, chairman of the Serv- 
ice Committee, outlines in this article the carload, 
less carload and steamship services now available 
to the New England shipper. 


portation, which means frequent and regular 
service, distance from sources of supply or mar- 
kets need not be considered an insurmountable 
handicap. 

As with England whose many years of su- 
premacy in world trade and commerce has 
depended wholly on keeping open her means 
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of contact with other 
countries, in the same 
manner it must be on ad- 
equate and efficient trans- 
portation at reasonable 
costs that New Eng- 
land’s future success and 
ability to carry on must 
rest. 

Each decade has pre- 
sented new problems in marketing. The day of 
nearby markets has passed and New England 
industries must go farther and farther afield 
to sell their products under conditions of keen- 
est competition with opponents more favorably 
located. 

A glance at the map will show New England 
located geographically at a disadvantage with 
the rest of the United States both as to the 
rates of freight from the producing areas on 
its raw material and to its markets on the fin- 
ished products and the time required in the 
movement of either. From Connecticut to the 
Middle West the distance reaches eight hun- 
dred to one thousand miles and to the rapidly 
growing Pacific Coast area, as the crow flies, 
is three thousand miles. Through the Panama 
Canal via the intercoastal water lines to San 
Francisco the distance, approximately, is five 
thousand two hundred and fifty nautical miles. 
These distances seem very formidable when 
considered by themselves; however, the carriers 
of the country, the railroads, express and steam- 
ship companies to whom has been assigned the 
task of bridging these distances are aware of 
their responsibilities and are doing their job 
well. 

The transportation interests are identical 
with those of industry as without the other 
neither could function. Realizing this partner- 
ship the railroad and steamship lines are doing 
their utmost to make the time between eastern 
shipping points and western markets as short 
as possible. 

To the industrial traf- 
fic manager the methods 
of handling material i 
and out of his industry is 
a matter of routine but 
to shippers not in as close 
touch with what happens 
to their shipments after 
the bill of lading is 
signed a brief outline of 
the system of handling 
by the carriers of the 


schedule. 





A carload shipment correctly 
routed is delivered to the cus- =e. 
tomer in San Francisco or Los 
Angeles on the eleventh morn- are handled under two 
ing according to the present 


All railroad or steamship car- 
riers serving New England are 
aware of its requirements in the 
matter of service and either di- 
rectly or through the Shippers 
Advisory Board are willing to 
consider any reasonable changes 
that would be to the advantage 
of their patrons. 


country may be interest- 


All freight shipments 
regardless of distances 
classifications ‘“‘carloads”’ 

and “‘less than carloads” 
As the term implies a 
carload is a car travel- 
ling as a_ single unit 
loaded for one destination and consigned to 
one firm or individual. Such cars travel in 
through trains avoiding delays usually expe- 
rienced by a small shipment loaded in a car 
with many others of the same character for va- 
rious consignees and destinations, stopped at 
intermediate transfers to be reassembled and 
sent on with shipments moving in the same di- 
rection and for the same or similar destinations. 

The Storrow Report by the New England 
Governors Committee issued in 1923 states that 
it requires five cars of raw material shipped into 
New England from the West and South to 
make two carloads of the manufactured prod- 
ucts New England ships out. This means that 
many of these cars have to be hauled back to 
the railroads owning them empty. Realizing 
this situation the New Haven Railroad allow 
their shippers the advantages this condition of- 
fers by permitting them to load in one car 
when cars are available to one consignee and 
destination as small an amount as seventy-five 
hundred pounds, paying of course the less car- 
load rate but giving such a shipment the ad- 
vantages of a direct car movement to its desti- 
nation. 

Manifestly, however, shipments too small to 
receive this advantage form the great bulk of 
the less carload movement of merchandise mov- 
ing out of New E ngland and from its industries 
in cities, villages and from the smaller factories 
located considerable distances from railroad 
stations a continuous flow of manufactured 
goods in small lots to 
many destinations is 
moving to market by 
railroad car by steam- 
boat and by motor truck. 
The problem of getting 
this mass of freight as- 
sembled and_ properly 
started on its way to 
reach the consignee in 
the shortest possible time 
is one of the big tasks 
the railroads have to 
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meet. The accomplish- 
ment of this has brought 
into being the less car- 
load transfer and it is in- 
to these transfers where 
as many as three hun- 
dred cars can be handled 
at one time, that cars 
from surrounding territory carrying shipments 
for many destinations via many routes avail- 
able are brought each day to be assorted, re- 
assembled and started on their way via the 
route elected by the shippers for their ship- 
ment to travel. 

The assembly point for Connecticut is New 
Haven (Cedar Hill). Here trains bringing cars 


from the east and north are “broken up” as it ° 


is called by being run over the “hump” at the 
top of which each car is uncoupled from the 
others and under control of a rider runs by 
gravity down the other side and comes to rest 
on a track with other cars that are later coupled 
together and made into a train for some of the 
western or northern gateways through which 
they are to move. Cars carrying the lesser ship- 
ments for reloading are switched to the trans- 
fer platform where the contents are sorted, re- 
loaded and started on the second leg of its 
journey. 

Connecticut is served by seven standard rail 
routes operating directly or through their con- 
nections into the Middle West. In addition to 
these New England has available Canadian dif- 
ferential routes that provide service at difter- 
ential rates slightly lower than the standard 
rates via the Canadian frontier gateways of the 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific Railways. 

From Cedar Hill Transfer cars are loaded 
daily to similar transfers on these railroads 
where reassembling is done and freight loaded 
perhaps to the final destination or to another 
transfer nearer the destination. The Cedar Hill 
daily list includes cars loaded to as distant 
points as Potomac Transfer south of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the gateway to the South, to Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio. From 
transfers so served from Cedar Hill cars are 
made up to more distant 
points including Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Se- 
attle, Salt Lake City, 
etc. These transfers are 
at Waverly and Eliza- 


bethport, N. J., and 
Manchester, N. Y., via 
Harlem’ River; Port 
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The railroad and steamship lines 
are doing their utmost to make 
the time between eastern ship- 
ping points and western markets 
as short as possible. 


Cars carrying less-carload ship- 
ments are switched to the trans- 
fer platform at assembly points 
where the contents are sorted, 
reloaded and started on the sec- 
ond leg of its journey. 
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Morris, N. J., Warwick, 
N. Y., Port Jervis, 
N. Y., via Maybrook; 
West Albany, N. Y., via 


Springfield and State 
Line. Transfers for the 
Canadian Differential 


lines are at St. Albans, 
Vermont, and Newport, Vermont. 

All of these connections beyond the Hudson 
River are studying how to coordinate their 
services to carry the products of eastern fac- 
tories in the shortest possible time to the con- 
sumers in the west and south and in turn to 
bring from farms and mines the material nec- 
essary to keep up the process of production. 
Recently the New Haven Railroad shortened 
its train schedules to make possible the handling 
at the transfers of its connections the day fol- 
lowing the date of loading instead of on the 
second day as had been the practice during and 
for some years after the World War. This 
change shortening the time of deliveries brings 
Connecticut one day and measured by the av- 
erage freight train movement of this class of 
merchandise, approximately two hundred and 
fifty miles nearer to Chicago and the markets 
of the Middle West. Appreciating their part- 
nership with New England industries and New 
England railroads and anxious for a share of 
this high grade merchandise moving for the 
most part on class rates, all trunk line railroads 
at the time this change was planned ordered 
their train schedules changed where necessary 
to take cars from the New Haven, get them 
into their fast scheduled trains for handling 
at their transfer or in the case of direct cars 
pushing them on towards their destination at 
a maximum of speed and efficiency. The sched- 
ule from Connecticut to Chicago in most in- 
stances provides third day arrival with fourth 
morning delivery compared with sixth morn- 
ing delivery during and after the war. Not sat- 
ished with stopping at this some of the rail- 
roads changed the time of operating their trans- 
fers and start work at noon instead of at 7 
A. M. working Sundays and closing Mondays 
to save one day in the de- 
liveries of freight from 
Connecticut shipping 
points Friday and Satur- 
day thereby saving one 
day that would be lost 
by closing Sundays with 
cars carrving Saturdav’s 
loading left over for 
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handling on Monday. A further reason for 
these changes was to make it possible to move 
the less than carload shipments in many cases 
by the same train that carries carloads and pro- 
vide approximately the same arrival at the 
larger terminals in the Central West. 

The picture would not be complete without 
mention of the extent to which the transcontin- 
ental railroads have succeeded in speeding up 
their movements by taking the slack out of the 
freight schedules and the addition of new trains 
beyond Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis to terminals in their territory lying 
between the Mississippi River the Rocky 
Mountains and the cities beyond in the Pacific 
Coast territory. The departure of these trans- 
continental trains is timed to provide for inter- 
change and the necessary inspection of cars 
for mechanical defects when they are put into 
trains carrying cars only for one territory or 
destination and hauled by the most modern and 
powerful engines of the present day type are 
landed at their destination earlier by several 
days than formerly. This brings to mind the 
day of Buffalo Bill and the Old Pony Express 
but.on a much magnified scale. To illustrate— 
a carload shipment if properly and correctly 
routed by the shipper in Connecticut is deliv- 
ered to the customer at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles on the eleventh morning according 
to the present schedule and this is accomplished 
regularly. Formerly it took fourteen or fifteen 
days for a freight car to make this trip. 

We have been dealing with the railroad serv- 
ice out of New England. New England’s geo- 
graphical location is not without compensation, 
and to again quote from the Storrow Report— 

‘“‘New England has always kept its face sea- 
ward. No other section of our coastline either 
on the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico or the Pa- 
cific contains an equal number of bays and arms 
of the sea affording such safe and easy access 
to deep waters.” 

Directly after the great war the steamers in 
this trade were returned from overseas duty, 
the service has been restored and enlarged and 
is today New England’s best asset in its trade 
in the South, Southwest and Pacific Coast. 

From New York, daily service through the 
Port of Norfolk is provided, reaching under 
through rates applying from Connecticut points 
much of the Southeastern section of the country 
and connecting at all ports with through pack- 
age car service to the interior, via Savannah 
tri-weekly and to the Gulf ports two sailings by 
direct fast steamers each per week through Gal- 


veston and New Orleans provide delivery to 
‘fexas, Southwest, west coast and Mexico. 

For years past these steamers have brought 
into New England by far the largest tonnage 
of cotton from southern seaports for spinning 
by New England mills. 

From the Port of New York eleven com- 
panies operate steamships in the intercoastal 
trade via the Panama Canal. One of these com- 
panies has two scheduled sailings per week. 
lhree of the lines operate on weekly sailings 
and the balance every two weeks. To several 
of the intercoastal lines the New England roads 
load cars and have direct rail service to the 
docks at New York and Boston from which 
these steamers sail. These cars are delivered 
at the docks alongside the steamer where the 
service at New York from railheads by car float 
or by lighter to stowage in the steamers hold 
is usually a matter of from 24 to 48 hours. 

All of the railroad and steamship carriers 
serving New England are aware of its require- 
ments in the matter of service and either di- 
rectly or through the Shippers Advisory Board 
are ready to give consideration to any reason- 
able proposals to inaugurate changes that would 
be to the advantage of their patrons. In other 
words all common carriers serving New Eng- 
land are wisely cooperating in an effort to keep 
all industries possible on the Atlantic seaboard 
and it is a statement of fact that the service of 
the country today is nearer to 100% than at 
any time in the history of transportation. 


SOUND PENSION PLANS 


(Continued from page 11) 


over may, and indeed does, run above 100% 
annually, the turnover rate among men of ma- 
ture years and with comparatively long length 
of service is nowhere near the turnover rate 
prevailing for the entire plant. 

From the increasing number of long service 
employees, the comparatively low rate of turn- 
over prevailing among such employees, and ac- 
tuarial tables of probable mortality and disabil- 
ity, line “F”’ was established, which is merely 
a guess as to what future pension costs may be. 
It should be emphasized always that the placing 
of line “F” is nothing but a guess, and that 
the provisions established for financing the plan 
should be such that costs represented by line 
‘“‘E” will be provided for if necessary, but that 
credit for favorable experience should reduce 
the cost in proportion to favorable mortality 
and turnover experience. 
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Courtesy New England Airways Inc. 


The Connecticut Light and Power Company Plant at Devon, Connecticut 





With local factories 
resuming operations 
following a closing for 
inventories and repairs during the Christmas 
season, and a general feeling of confidence pre- 
vailing as to the future, the low ebb in the 
industrial slump in Bristol is said to have 
passed. Many leaders of industry in this sec- 
tion are loath to predict what the future holds, 
but are of the belief that a gradual improve- 
ment in business conditions will come about 
within the next few months when the nation’s 
purchasing power has been bolstered up by 
those who were heavy losers in the recent Wall 
Street crash. Despite many wild reports that 
have been circulated about general lay-offs, a 
surprisingly large number quit their jobs in 
factories voluntarily and many of those who 
were laid off are still receiving the benefits of 


Some Good Omens 
for 1930 Business 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 


savings and insurance plans given to the regu- 
lar employes. Working hours are being in- 
creased in January over December, and it is re- 
ported that orders are for the most part on 
the increase. 

New London manufacturers have started the 
new year with a distinct note of optimism ac- 
companying their plans for the production and 
marketing of their products. Almost without ex- 
ception, the executives of the Corticelli Silk 
Company, the Palmer Brothers Company, Bab- 
cock Printing Press Company, New London 
Carpet Lining Company, Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Company, The Electric Boat Company, 
and Max Pollack & Co., Inc., have stated their 
belief that 1930 would be as good a year as 


1929, or at the worst, compare favorably with 
1928. 
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Philip P. Wagoner, 
president of the Under- 
wood-Elliott Fisher 
Company, believes that 
the outstanding charac- 
teristic of his industry 
for 1930 will be greater 
diversification through 
the development of new 
products and new mar- 
kets. He also believes 
that there will be further * ” ™ 
efforts in all lines of bus- 
iness to reduce overhead 
in order to increase efh- 
ciency, and such efforts 
should logically create markets for labor and 
error-saving office machines. 

Recent expressions coming from President 
James T. Moran of the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company, Walter C. Allen, 
president of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Com- 
pany, of Stamford, George T. Kimball, presi- 
dent, American Hardware Corporation, Her- 
bert H. Pease, president, New Britain-Gridley 
Machine Company, Clarence F. Bennett of the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Henry Trumbull, 
President of the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sydney A. Edward, Director of the 
Connecticut Bureau of Markets, and E. G. 
Buckland, Chairman of the Board of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, in- 
dicate that business will be maintained through- 
out 1930 at approximately the same levels ex- 
perienced in 1928-9, in spite of the recent antics 
of the stock market. It is felt, however, that 
the present slight recession will be overcome 
by June 1 at the latest. 

Better organization, large construction pro- 
grams, new methods of research, and the avail- 
ability of cash for commercial expansion, are 
given as the chief reasons for the continued 
growth and prosperity of business in Connecti- 
cut and New England. 


Contract for the erec- 
tion of a new foundry 


building for Wilcox, 


Wilcox, Crittenden 
to Erect New Foundry 


ir 


ecu ENGINEERS 


BripGePport, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 


THE HARTFORD CHAPTER 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR STEEL TREATING 


Next Monthly Meeting 


Tuespay, Fespruary 11, 1930 


F. R. Paumer, Asst. To PRESIDENT 

CARPENTER STEEL Co., READING, Pa. 
HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. 
266 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD 


All interested are invited to attend 
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Crittenden & Company 
of Middletown, has re- 
cently been awarded to 
Thomas H. Sellew. The 
work, already started, 
should be _ completed 


CORROSION RESISTING STEELS about April 15. The 


new plant will make for 
greater efficiency, and 
both the iron and brass 
foundries will be located 
in the new building, thus 
giving more room for 
the expansion of this de- 
partment. 


The Hartford Engi- 
neering and Mfg. 
Company, recently 
formed for the designing and developing of 
special manufacturing machinery, is making its 
headquarters in the plant formerly occupied by 
the Automatic Refrigeration Company at Cap- 
itol Avenue and Laurel Street, Hartford. A 
group of Connecticut and Massachusetts manu- 
facturers are the backers of the corporation, 
which will be under the executive direction of 
Frank L. Young, of Windsor, who now is head 
of the Young Manufacturing Company, of 
Hartford. The other officers are: president, 
John Oakley; vice president, Earl C. Abbe; 
secretary-treasurer, Karl W. Knight. 


New Engineering 
Company Organized 





Alexander McCulloch, 
who recently resigned 
from the Electric Boat 
Company, has also re- 


McCulloch Resigns 
as President of 
Manufacturers 


signed from the New London Manufacturers 


Association, to which he was elected at the 
annual meeting of the organization held a short 
time ago. 


The Glastonbury Knit- 
ting Company, which 
has plants at Man- 
—eemniatwenne Caer Green: and at 
Glastonbury, has recently added a line of ma- 
terial for topcoats and overcoats for men and 


Glastonbury Knitting 
Company Adds 
New Lines 


FLETCHER-THOMPSON, INC. 


ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANT DESIGN FOR 20 YEARS 
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women. A preliminary showing of the products 
during December and the early part of Janu- 
ary in New York, showed that considerable 
interest was being displayed over the addition 
of this new product. The New York exhibit 
was a colorful display of patterns of 16 ounce 
goods for men’s topcoats, and included 20 dif- 
ferent pattern designs for women’s and misses’ 
coats. In addition to a line of 17 ounce mate- 
rials made of llama and alpaca for topcoats al- 
ready developed, the company proposes to add 
a line of llama overcoat- 
ing of 32 and 36 ounce 
goods. 

The Glastonbury Knit- 
ting Company was ac- 
quired by new manage- 
ment during 1929. Jo- 
seph R. Proctor of 
Thomson, Fenn & Com- 
pany, is the president, 
the active management 





being in the hands of January 22. 
M. K. Pasco and E. 
Stanley Klein, who are 


vice-presidents. 


Paper Industry Breaks 
Record in 1929 


Olds & Whipple, 


According to a survey 
recently conducted by the 
American Paper and 
Pulp Association, it is ex- 
pected that the paper 
and pulp industry will 
continue business in 1930 
along essentially the 
same lines as in 1929. 
Although the prospects for a continued increase 
in volume similar to that experienced in 1929 
are not promising, indications point to a vol- 
ume equal to that of the past year. A marked 
decrease in expenditures for the building of 
new productive facilities is favorable, since the 
present ov erproduction ¢ capacity of approxi- 
mately 25% now exists. 


Mystic, Conn. 


trial New England.” 


New England has 
119,427 retail outlets 
of which more than 
one-half or 60,985 are in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to a count made by the Department of 
Commerce. This is approximately 8 per cent 
of the nation’s outlets, in a territory which con- 
tains 7 per cent of the population. 


New England 
Trade Outlets 





[ LAST MINUTE FLASHES | 


E. Kent Hubbard, state chairman of the New 
England Governors’ Committee on Railroad 
Consolidation, has announced a public hear- 
ing at the State Capitol on February 27. 





Southington Hardware Co. 
ing schedule beginning with the week of 


New foundry corporation is formed in South- 
ington to employ around 75 men when oper- 
ations are started in the plant formerly occu- 
pied by the Walker-Stewart 





Inc., 
turers of Hartford, have purchased the busi- 
ness of the Wilcox Fertilizer Company of 


February, 


These statistics and their interpretation are 
found in the new volume on the Commercial 
Survey of New England, just made public by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. It shows 
that Maine had 13,533 retail outlets; New 
Hampshire, 7,706; Vermont, 4,556; Rhode 
Island, 9,767; and Connecticut, 23,500. 


Postmaster Harry K. 

Taylor of the Hart- 

ford. post office, re- 
cently received a bulletin 
announcing the air mail 
rates for letters. and. 
packages going by that 
route to .Central sand 
South America, and the 
West Indies. Routes will 
soon. be:.established® to 
Jamaica and Brazil. All 
air mail going to Central: 
and South America from 
the United States should. 
bear a blue°sticker with 
the words “Par Avion— 
By Air Mail” which are 
obtainable at the poet 
office. 


Air Mail Service 
to be Extended 


increases work- 


fertilizer manufac- 


Bridgeport. Industrial. * 
Bureau Makes Record 


Dr. H. C. Parmelee, Editorial Director of the 
McGraw-Hill Publications will address the 
Hartford Engineers Club and their guests 
on February 20, on the subject of “Indus- 


Cooperation for the 
common good among 
Bridgeport business men 
and industrialists has 
brought that city out of 
the aftermath of the 
war slump to become the 
leading industrial center of the state. The 
Bridgeport Industrial Board is made up of a 
voluntary group of leaders in every kind of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity. During the 
past three years, the Industrial Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce has brought to Bridge- 
port twenty-six new factories with an annual 
payroll of between four and five million dol- 
lars. All of these industries were carefully 
chosen in order that they might be acceptable 
to the community and could reasonably be ex- 
pected to stay and prosper. 


The International Sil- 
ver Company distrib- 
uted year-end bonuses 
approximating $140,- 


International Silver 
Company Employes 
Receive Bonus 
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000 as a reward for service to their employes, 
who had been employed by them for five years 
or more in any one of their factories. This re- 
ward was computed at the rate of 5 per cent 
of the employes’ earnings for the previous year. 
Salaried employes and officials did not share 
in the award. 


U. S. Rubber Edward A. Anderson, 


acmetiien thes of president and _ gen- 
ead .Meinanle eral manager of the 
a Rubber Regenerating 
Company of Naugatuck and Mishawaka, In- 
diana, died suddenly on December 19, of heart 
disease while en route from Cleveland to New 
York on a New York Central train. 

Mr. Anderson has been a resident of Naug- 
atuck since 1913 and is survived by his widow 
and two sons, Charles R., of Naugatuck, and 
Howard E., of Mishawaka. 


The Remo-Lite Cor- 
poration has recently 
been organized by a 
—pn—mionnmn Group of Hartford 
business men to manufacture headlight devices 
to prevent automobile accidents. One of the 
principal devices the corporation will make will 
be the Poly-Beam lenses, which divides the main 
beam of light into 30 to 50 small beams, which 
it has been. said, will give perfect illumination 
and cut out 90 per cent of the glare. Besides 
the lenses, the concern will make headlight re- 
flectors, having the same qualifications of illum- 
ination and non-glare as the Poly-Beam lens. 

The corporation is, organized with a cap- 
italization of $500,000 of which approximately 
all has been taken up. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Charles J. Bennett, consulting engineer 
and former state highway commissioner; vice 
president Charles R. B. Claflin; and secretary 
and treasurer, L. Brent Wood. The officers and 
Walter L. Wakefield, of Wakefield, Morley & 
Company, and John W. MacMorris, general 
manager of the Skayef are the directors. Mr. 
Wood is superintendent of claim for the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


New Corporation 
Formed to Make 
Lenses 





The new addition to 
the Electric Speciaity 
Company plant at 
Stamford, started im- 
mediately after the recent Wall Street crash, 
is almost completed as this item goes to press. 
The addition, started early in November, is a 
two-story mill-type structure 44 x 140. This 
addition increases the manufacturing capacity 
of the company by 33 per cent. 

When asked why this addition was started 
at this particular time, executives of the com- 
pany stated that their reasons were bound up 
in‘their faith in Esco products, the soundness 
of American business conditions, and the be- 
lief that early stabilization of business through- 
out the world would soon come about. 

Within the past ten years the name and fame 
of Esco motor generators, dynamotors, etc., 
have reached into all countries, and this has 
been reflected in a substantial year to year 
growth since the date of organization in 1913. 
Business increased during 1929 approximately 
43 per cent beyond the year 1928. Officials 
of the company believe that the additional 
space will be almost utilized during 1930. 


Electric Specialty 
Company Addition 
Nearly Completed 





The annual report of 
the Comptroller of 
the Currency shows 
nneeetiemenmionn.  trat the per caoits eav- 
ings deposits of the New England states for 
June 29, 1929, amount to $569.05 as com- 
pared with $404.74 for the five states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, which 
constitute the next highest group. The Pacific 
states, Washington, Oregon, California, Ida- 
ho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona, are a poor 
third with per capita deposits of $276.12. Con- 
necticut ranks third among the New England 
states, with $536.67 per capita savings, only 
being surpassed by Massachusetts with $626.- 
20, and Vermont with $590.10 per capita sav- 
ings. This evidence of thrift and purchasing 
power shows that no one need go into mourn- 
ing over the decadence of this section. 


Connecticut Ranks 
High in Per Capita 
Savings 


THE MINOTTE E. CHATFIELD CO. 


— NEW HAVEN — 


WRAPPING PAPER and TWINE MERCHANTS 


We carry a stock as complete as can be found in New England 
Phones 3-7420, 3-7421, 3-7422 


298-312 State STREET 
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Thomaston Concern 
Incorporated 


The Hallden Machine 
Company of Thomas- 
ton has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital 
stock of $200,000 and 
will begin business 
with a $150,000 paid 
in capital. The incor- 
porators are: Karl W. 
Hallden and Roger C. 
Jones of Thomaston, 
and Margaret J. Maligan of Waterbury. 


dustry. 


The trend of raw silk 
prices from Japan 
inom Why Oh ear prepat 
scale, enable the silk industry to maintain a 
leadership in fabric sales according to the re- 
ports of H. Schniewind, Jr., President of the 
Silk Association of America, Inc., made before 
a gathering of more than 1000 members at the 
Association’s 58th annual dinner at the Hotel 
Astor. Mr. Schniewind pointed out that a close 
study of conditions in Japan may be necessary 
to keep down the cost of production, but that 
such study can be pursued with greater confi- 
dence at this time in view of the recent step 
taken by the Japanese Government in return- 
ing to the gold standard. 


Raw Silk Prices to 
Aid Fabric Sales 


According to the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s report of 
spindle hours run for 
tt— itt, _ tne months of Octeper 
and November, 1929, in the New England 
and cotton-growing states, Connecticut ranked 
highest both in average number of hours per 
spindle per month and in the percentage of 
capacity utilized. The figures showed that Con- 
necticut spindles average 225 hours per spindle 
per month in October and 184 hours in No- 
vember. Based on a full time capacity of 48 
hours per week, these spindles averaged 
105.1% of capacity in October and 96.8% of 
capacity in November. The percentages of capa- 
city for October and November, 1928 were 
96.2% and 100.2% respectively. The other 
New England textile producing states ranked 
in the following order: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 


Connecticut Spindle 
Activity Highest for 
New England 





The master mechanics 
of the textile mills 
throughout New Eng- 
land will meet Thurs- 


Textile Master 
Mechanics to Hold 
Forum 


Editor’s Note 


The death of Col. Isaac M. Ullman on 
January 28 came as a distinct shock to 
thousands of his friends in Connecticut. 
A proper appreciation of his character 


in the March issue of Connecticut In- 





February, 


day morning Febru- 
ary 13, at 10:30 in 
the Boston City Club 
to carry on the fourth 
of a series of discus- 
sions designed to aid 
in the solution of the 


and many accomplishments will appear many problems con- 


fronting mill men in 
their daily work. 

The Forum which 
was inaugurated with 
a meeting of man- 
agers, superintendents 
and agents September 19 has proven to be more 
successful than anticipated. Attendance at pre- 
vious sessions on October 10 and November 14 
has averaged nearly 100. Both members and 
non-members of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers have been urged to send 
their master mechanics to the meeting on Feb- 
ruary 13th. 


The second of a series 
of five meetings spon- 
sored by the Associa- 
tion’s Foreign Trade 
Committee was held 


New Haven 
Manufacturers Hold 
Foreign Trade 
Meeting 


at the Graduates’ Club in New Haven on Jan- 


uary 14th. The purpose of these meetings which 
are being held in the larger cities of the state 
is to have manufacturers submit their foreign 
trade problems to members of the Foreign 
Trade Committee for discussion and advice 
which may result in benefits to the manufac- 
turer. The companies for whose special benefit 
the meeting was held include the Greist Manu- 
facturing Company, Wright Manufacturing 
Company, Crawford Oven Company, Kilborn 
& Bishop Company, Atlas-Ansonia Company, 
Rockbestos Company and Seymour Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The next meeting has been tentatively set for 
February 18th at the Hotel Mohican, New 
London. Other meetings will be held in Hart- 
ford and Waterbury in March and April re- 
spectively. 


Under the caption of 
tien. eenrtenen Nien Beck 
Plane Project,” appearing in the January issue 
of Connecticut Industry, the cost of the planes 
being built for the General Development Com- 
pany of Connecticut should have been men- 
tioned as $500,000 per unit, or $2,000,000 in 
units of four, instead of $2,000,000 each. 


Editor’s Note 
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Kxporting 
Make Money 


By EpGar H. Lone 


Mr. Long, author of this article, is a member 
of the Association’s Foreign Trade Committee 
and Export Manager of the Seamless Rubber 
Company, New Haven, Connecticut. The large 
volume of export business enjoyed by the 
Seamless Rubber Company is in a great meas- 


ure due to Mr. Long’s experience and ability. 


Edgar H. Long 


ANUFACTURERS enter the export field 
to make money. Some give it up through 
disappointment without really ascertaining the 
reason for their failure to make it profitable. 
Many continue and make money without know- 
ng whether they are getting the most out of 
t, while there are a very large number who 
make a success of it and increase their dividends 
thereby. Whether commencing or carrying on 
export trade, one should realize that it is dis- 
tinctly a merchandising proposition depend- 
ing for success on a thorough knowledge of 
the market, proper distribution and a never 
ending study of market and economic condi- 
tions. One must know consuming capacity, com- 
petition and how to meet real and unreasonable 
demands of the trade in any given country. 
There are many formalities in export trade 
which are quite foreign to domestic business. 
Packing, forwarding, preparation of docu- 
ments, consular invoice and drafts, getting 
credit data, following up accounts, advertising 
and correspondence, are not the least of im- 
portant details. One of the most necessary fac- 
tors in profitable exporting is to place the full 
responsibility on a capable person, supplying 
him with competent office assistance, a reason- 
able appropriation for printed matter and ad- 
vertising, and the assurance of full coopera- 


tion of the credit, production and shipping de- 
partments. 

Export trade must never be the step-child, 
but should always be regarded as at least of 
equal relative importance as the domestic bus- 
iness. Success will depend largely on the realiza- 
tion that it is a part and parcel of the firm’s 
business, and through intelligent handling will 
contribute to profits. 

An export department may flourish from one 
or more persons, contingent upon the oppor- 
tunity and the size of business. It is up to the 
export manager to get knowledge of market 
possibilities, to separate the markets, good from 
the bad and to arrange distribution, at the 
same time being careful not to give an agent 
more territory than he can properly cover. 

Like any business in which success depends 
on knowledge and equipment, export trade de- 
mands concentrated attention. The acquisition 
of information making such attention possible 
has been made easy by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and others. The one 
way to get foreign trade is to go after it. 

Marketing goods overseas must be conducted 
with complete knowledge of conditions and not 
without understanding. Efficiency reduces ex- 
pense and increases profit. Where a little has 

(Continued on page 23) 





American products have been 
sold in increasing quantities 
each year since 1925. The ex- 
pansion of machine made 
goods has been especially grat- 
ifying. The facts in this ar- 
ticle will provide a measuring 
stick to gauge the efficiency 
of merchandising 
departments. 


HE year 1929 was a record-breaker in 

our foreign trade, both exports and im- 
ports showing an increase over the preceding 
year, and reaching totals which, when adjust- 
ment is made for changes in the buying power 
of money, decidedly surpass any attained even 
during the war and the immediate post-war 
boom. This gratifying result was not brought 
about by any temporary causes. It marks the 
continuance of a movement practically un- 
broken since 1921 and 1922. This movement 
reflects the steadily growing efficiency of Amer- 
ican industry in production and of American 
merchants in pushing sales. It also indicates 
the high and advancing buying power of the 
people with the consequent increasing demand 
for those raw materials and foodstuffs, many of 
a luxury or semi-luxury character, which our 
own country is unable to produce at all, or 
only in insufficient quantities. 

Just how much the foreign trade of 1929 
surpassed that of the year before is not known 
at this writing. If December shows the same 
figures as that month did in 1928, our total 
exports will amount to about $5,300,000,000, 
or between 3 and 4 per cent more than during 
the preceding year, and our imports to about 
$4,450,000,000, an increase of 8 per cent. 

Imports have increased more than exports, 
therefore, the balance of commodity trade in 
favor of the United States was somewhat less 
than in 1928. It was still very large, however, 
somewhere between $800, 000,000 and $900,- 
000,000 in value. Notwithstanding this excess 
of exports, there was a very considerable in- 
flux of gold during the year, in sharp contrast 
with the large net gold export in 1928. There 
was, however, a net export of gold during Nov- 
ember and December. 

The gain in export trade for 1929 was con- 
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Foreign Trade in1929 


By Wivu1aM L. Cooper 


Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


fined, in the main, to the first four months of 
the year, during which our foreign sales were 
nearly $300,000,000 greater than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1928. The remaining eight 
months showed either less increase or an actual 
decrease as compared with 1928. 

As in most recent years the most conspicu- 
ous feature of the trade of 1929 was the ex- 
pansion in the exports of the products of our 
factories. For the year as a whole, the foreign 
sales of semi-manufactured and finished manu- 
factures (the latter by far the larger group) 
were in the neighborhood of $3,250,000,000. 
This means a gain of approximately $300,000,- 
000 or 10 per cent over 1928. Year by year 
American manufactures have been growing in 
popularity in foreign markets. The total for 
1929 was 80 or 90 per cent greater than that 
for 1922, only seven years ago, and nearly 200 
per cent greater than in the average year of the 
immediate pre-war period, after allowing for a 
higher level of prices. The United States now 
leads the world as an exporter of factory prod- 
ucts. Finished manufactures, which before the 
war represented only about three-tenths of our 
exports, are now half of the much larger total. 
The importance of this huge exportation of 
manufactured goods as a stabilizer of industry 
and employment is obviously very great. 

Nearly every important class of manufac- 
tured goods was exported to a greater value 
in 1929 than in 1928, and for most of them 
the 1929 figures, when adjustment is made for 
the fact that prices are lower than during the 
war period, were the highest ever reported. 
As compared with the preceding year, increases 
appeared in our foreign sales of cotton manu- 
factures, lumber, advanced manufactures of 
wood, paper manufactures, gasoline, heavy 
iron and steel and also the more advanced 
products of iron and steel, machinery, au- 
tomobiles, chemicals, and numerous other ar- 
ticles. Exportation of machinery reached the 
enormous total of more than $600,000,000, 
making this, next to raw cotton, the largest 
item in the list. Machinery exports were 
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about 20 per cent greater in value than 
1928. Exports of automobiles also reached 
the record total of more than $550,000,000 
with an increase of 10 per cent, notwithstand- 
ing that toward the close of the year the for- 
eign sales were somewhat less than in the cor- 
responding months of 1928. 12 per cent gain 
was shown by the heavy iron and steel products. 

The increase in value of the exports of the 
products above mentioned were in all cases 
due chiefly, if not wholly, to larger quantities 


shipped. There was little or no advance in 
unit prices. Among the semi-manufactured com- 
modities, the conspicuous increase in foreign 


sales of copper occurred despite a decline in 
the quantities sold, the unit price, under strong 
world demand, having risen materially. 


Largely because of reduced exports of cot- 
ton and tobacco, the total value of agricultural 
exports in 1929 was somewhat less than in 
1928. Foreign sales of foodstuffs, which, with 
cotton and tobacco, make up the great bulk of 
the agricultural exports, showed, in the aggre- 
gate, little change in 1929 as compared with 
1928, some decrease in wheat and a marked 
decline in barley and rye being offset by in- 
creased exports of meat products, corn and 
fruits and nuts. The gains in foreign sales of 
meats and lard, which appear both in quantities 
and values, are in contrast with the general 
downward tendency of recent years. 


The statistics of import trade in the last 
three or four years have been much affected 
by price variations. In 1925 and 1926, rubber 
prices soared, bringing up decidedly the total 
value of all imports. Since that time rubber has 
dropped greatly in price, and notwithstanding 
steadily increasing quantities, the value of rub- 
ber imports has fallen off. There has been on 
the whole a downward tendency in the prices of 
other major commodities such as coffee, silk, 
sugar and tin. In contrast with an increase of 
7 or 8 per cent in the value of imports in 1929, 
it is likely that the quantitative indexes, when 
worked out, will show a gain of at least one- 
sixth over 1928. While the value of imports in 
1929 was approximately the same as in 1926, 
the quantities imported were much larger. 

Many leading imports into the United States 
made a record in 1929 as regards quantity. 
This was true of such major items as silk, cocoa, 
rubber, tin, unrefined copper and newsprint 
paper, as well as of many others. Rubber pur- 
chases reached the huge total of more than a 
billion and a quarter pounds, with a gain of 
25 or 30 per cent, as compared with 1928. For 


several of these important items, notably cocoa, 
rubber, paper and tin, the percentage of in- 
crease in value as compared with 1928 was less 
than in quantity. The high buying power of the 
United States is indicated by the fact that it 
takes approximately seven-tenths of the total 
commercial silk supply of the world and that 
furs, which showed an increase of about 8 per 
cent as compared with 1928, ranked sixth 
among our imports of last year. High percent- 
ages of increase were shown in the imports of 
unrefined copper, for further treatment by 
American factories, as well as in the imports 
of the less important item of refined copper it- 
self. Our imports of copper largely represent 
the production of mines controlled by Amer- 
ican capital and make possible the maintenance 
of our great export trade in refined copper. 

Price movements had little or no effect in 
the case of finished manufactures, which reached 
record totals. The increasing purchases of ad- 
vanced manufactured goods, which have been 
possible by reason of the prosperity of the 
country, have been an important factor in the 
recovery of European industry. 

It is as yet too soon to make a precise state- 
ment as to the change in the geographic distrib- 
ution of our trade in 1929 as compared with 
the preceding year. Figures for 10 months show 
an increase in the value of exports to all- six 
of the continents, with the highest percentage 
of gain in shipments to South America. Sales 
to our northern neighbor, Canada, increased 
very greatly. Those to Cuba and Mexico 
showed a substantial increase during 1929 as 
against declines in several earlier years. Im- 
ports from all the continents were also greater 
in 1929 than the year before, and there was 
no very conspicuous difference in the relative 
percentages of gain. As usual, our exports to 
Europe, North America, Oceania and Africa 
were greater than our imports from those con- 
tinents, while the balance of trade was greatly 
against this country in the commerce with Asia 
and against it to a very considerable amount 
in the commerce with South America considered 
as a whole. 

EXPORTING TO MAKE MONEY 
(Continued from page 21) 
been sold, more can be sold, depending upon 
the capacity of the country, ability of the agent 
and merchandising of the manufacturer. 

E xport trade is an economic necessity of im- 
portance, takes care of overproduction and is 
insurance against sag in domestic business. 








Plans were made at 
the second meeting of 
the New England gov- 
ernors committee held 
m7 im maton en Joumry 
3 to make a study of New England transporta- 
tion problems including ocean, rail, inland water 
routes, differential rates and the interchange 
of traffic in this region and other sections of 
the country. The committee is made up of thirty 
members, six from each New England State. 
Former Governor R. H. Spalding of New 
Hampshire was elected permanent Chairman, 
James - . Richards of Boston, Vice Chairman, 
and J. Dewey of Vermont, Treasurer. E. 
Kent Hubbard President of the Association, 
is an active member of the committee. 


New England 
Transportation 
Committee to Make 
Exhaustive Study 


Almost without excep- 


aaniintiay ad tion, shippers within 
Si ag the New England ter- 
Steel Rates ritory have voiced 
toon,» wz. Ce Gnpproral wo 
the proposed cancellation of L. C. L. commod- 
ity rates on manufactured iron and steel articles 
within and from New England as proposed by 
the common carriers of this section. This opin- 
ion has been recently crystallized at meetings 
of traffic organizations, including the Hartford 
and other Chambers of Commerce transporta- 
tion committees and the trafic committee of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut. 


Shippers Oppose 


The feeling among shippers centers around 
the point of “reciprocity” They feel justified 
in asking the carriers to “bear with them”, for 
the present at least, during the slack period in 


Export Cargo 


Coastwise Cargo 


Rail and Express 

Motor Truck Shipments 
Parcel Post 

Registered Mail 
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Insure Shipments In The 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 

Affiliated with the A&tna Life Insurance Company 


All Forms of Fire and Marine Insurance 
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view of their past cooperation which they claim 
has favored the rail carriers in every case where 
the rates and services were commensurate with 
others available. New England shippers have 
in the past evidenced their desire to uphold 
and support the services offered by rail carriers 
of this section, but should executives of these 
railroads insist on carrying out the proposed 
cancellation of rates, these same shippers may 
be forced to divert a part of their tonnage in 
order to cope with conditions now existing in 
a highly competitive market. 


The traffic round-table 
dinner held at the au- 
ditorium of the Gas & 
——nnneenee flectric Company of 
Stamford on Tuesday evening, January 14th 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, provided another opportunity for the 
discussion of mutual trafic problems. The meet- 
ing was one of a series which has been con- 
ducted over a period of more than a year with 
a view of bringing together Stamford mer- 
chants and shippers with railroad men, and thus 
promoting a clearer understanding of the bene- 
fits of trafic management. 

Charles Phillips, Trafic Manager of the 
National Folding Box Company of New 
Haven, pointed out the savings made possible 
in industry through the proper use of traffic 
management, which in addition to routing all 
shipments correctly also finds many economies 
possible through the use of proper packing 
methods. 


A. W. Shaffer of the Marine Department 


Stamford Chamber 
Meeting Discusses 
Traffic Problems 
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Savannah Line 


FALL AND WINTER SAILINGS 


From From 






NEW YORK TO SAVANNAH 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 








From 
BOSTON TO SAVANNAH 


SAVANNAH TO NEW YORK 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 


From 
SAVANNAH TO BOSTON 









Every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday Every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 


FREIGHT 


Differential rates apply between the East and points in the South, Southwest and West. Package 
cars operated to and from Savannah and freight transferred direct between cars and ship thereby 
insuring prompt and efficient handling. 


PASSENGER 


Delightful all-expense cruises Boston and New York to Savannah, Tybee Beach and Sea Island Beach — 
from Boston 11 to 14 days — $92.00 to $120.00. From New York — 8 to 11 days — $80.00 to $107.00 Cruise 
fares include meals and stateroom accommodatio is aboard ship, hotel accommodation (American Plan) 
sightseeing trips and transfers. DeLuxe accommodations at reasonable additional charges. Through 
tickets at attractive one way and round trip Winter Tourist fares to all Florida and other southern 
points. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY OF SAVANNAH 






New Pier 46 North River — New York, N. Y. 


/ 


of the New York Central spoke of the savings 
which could be effected by the use of the lift 
truck and skid platforms both by the large 
manufacturer and the railroad. His talk was 
illustrated by moving pictures. 


S. Kellogg, the special representative of the 
New York Central, gave an illustrative talk on 
the handling of L. C. L. shipments and the use 
of container cars. 


Norris W. Ford, Trafic Manager of the As- 
sociation, spoke briefly on the proposed can- 
cellation of the L. C. L. rates on iron and steel 
commodities within and from New England 
and on two anthracite rate proposals which 
were of interest to Stamford businessmen. 


The meeting arranged by E. G. Kingsbury, 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce and 
H. W. Browne, Assistant Trafic Manager of 
Yale & Towne, was presided over by M. E. 
Nickerson, local freight agent of the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. and attended by nearly 60 


businessmen. 





Pier 42, Hoosac Tunnel Docks — Boston, Mass. 


With the discontinu- 
ance of freight and 
passenger service on 
the Connecticut River 


New Truck Service 
for Boat Line 
Announced 


on December 31, New England Steamship 


Company officials have announced their freight 
truck service which duplicates the service of- 
fered by the Boat Line, until the spring months 
of 1930. This substitute truck service from 
Hartford and all river landings is being given 
at the same rates and will provide an over- 
night service to New York by use of the New 
England Transportation Company trucks, con- 
necting with the New Haven-New York Boat. 
Freight received up to 5 o’clock at the Hart- 
ford docks and at river landings will be de- 
livered in New York the following morning, 
while freight received up to 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon in New York will receive following 
morning delivery at river points. 

By the use of this method, the New Eng- 
land Steamship Company is assuring manufac- 
turers and shippers in the Connecticut River 
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Exterior View of New 


Valley an over-night service the year round, 
during the navigable periods and when river 
conditions make navigation impossible. Present 
plans of the company officials indicate that 
boat service will be started early in March and 
that all river landings will be eliminated except 
Middletown, East Haddam and Saybrook. 


The New Haven Rail- 
road announces that it 
is placing into service 
——_ at an early date 70 de- 
luxe coaches, 24 smokers and six combination 
smoker-baggage cars of up-to-date design and 
construction and 
with the most 
modern of in- 
terior appoint- 
ments. 

The coaches 
are designed to 
insure the ut- 
most in personal 
comfort. The 
new features in- 
clude de_ luxe 
seats; Pullman 
type lighting; 
double windows 
with brass 
sashes and 
screened ventila- 
tors, equipped 
with metal 
weather _ strips 
reinforced with 
rubber; aisle 
strips; improved 


A “New Haven” 
Innovation in 
Passenger Service 





Interior View of New DeLuxe Coach 
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Haven DeLuxe Coach 


toilets, and separate lavatories with hot and 
cold running water; double thermostat control 
heating system, providing even temperatures; 
Pullman type interior and exterior design; im- 
proved trucks; up-to-date draw bar arrange- 
ment, and all-steel construction throughout. 
They are equipped with roller bearing units, 
making riding a pleasure, without oscillation 
and side motion, and with a minimum of noise. 
The cars are beginning to arrive, and all are 
expected to be delivered by June 30th. They 
will be placed in service in through trains be- 
tween Boston and New York; Boston and 
Hartford and Waterbury; Springfield and 
New York; 
Winsted and 
New York, and 
Pittsfield and 
New York. 
The new 
equipment will 
replace all-steel 
cars, which in 
turn will replace 
older wooden 
cars on semi- 
local and _ local 
runs throughout 
the system. The 
addition of 
this new passen- 
ger equipment 
will rank the 
New Haven 
road as a leader 
in giving serv- 
ice to the trav- 
eling public. 
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WE ENTER A NEW ERA 


(Continued from page 6) 

a political master stroke and a fine gesture of 
statescraft, but it was possible only as a sequel 
to the war. It would be a misplaced cynicism 
to make light of its deep significance. Like the 
“Holy Alliance,” the League of Nations, the 
World Court or the entire world peace move- 
ment, Locarno gave expression to the very real 
human longing for a more rational and a saner 
social order, for unity of mankind. It required, 
however, a devastating war to create this atti- 
tude of rational compromise and to bring about 
a more willing acceptance of the simple truth 
that all life is give and take. It was economic 
necessity that motivated the “Spirit of Lo- 
carno,”’ which is nothing more nor less than the 
realization of an economic interdependence 
that compels cooperation. The recently con- 
cluded multilateral agreement, known as the 
Kellogg Peace Treaty, is another manifestation 
of this human urge for international coopera- 
tion and social unity in the face of what ap- 
peared to be insurmountable political obstacles. 
Thus, economic necessity and the need for co- 
operation are increasingly becoming the chief 
motivation in all international dealings, defi- 
nitely disclosing a growing consciousness of the 
inherent unity of human society. 

This increasing social integration with its 
interdependence of all industry and trade, with- 
in and between nations, has created an impera- 
tive need for economic study and analysis, to 
provide a safe foundation for a widening and 
intensified cooperation in all fields of economic 
activity. Astonishing as it may seem, I believe 
it safe to say that as much or more literature 
is now written and published in the United 
States on business and economic topics than 
on any other; and yet the need for authentic 
information and sound studies of business and 
economic problems is far greater than the sup- 
ply. This need and the attempts to satisfy it 
by economic study present by no means a novel 
phenomenon, although that need has increased 
in intensity and scope with the growing com- 
wlexity and rapid development of economic 
activity in recent years. 

The word “economics” derived from the 
Greek “oikos nomos” (household laws), was 
first used by Xenophon in a treatise, sometimes 
erroneously attributed to Aristotle, to signify 
methods of prudent and systematic household 
or business management; but even more ancient 
civilizations, as that of China or of the He- 
brews, bear evidence of definite economic prob- 
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lems and of various attempts by sages and 
statesmen to deal with them. In our time, great 
expansion of our business interests, the wide- 
flung commerce in national and international 
markets, consolidations and the consequent 
large size of modern establishments with thou- 
sands of employees under one management, 
have made economic knowledge a fundamental 
requirement for the modern business executive. 
Business practice is applied economics; and our 
business experience and activities supply a large 
portion of the facts that go to make up eco- 
nomic knowledge. Yet, it has been only in re- 
cent years that business men, at large and 
individually, have begun to realize their own 
fundamental need for economic knowledge in 
their everyday affairs. They do no longer con- 
sider economics as a theoretical or academic 
subject, far removed from their daily affairs, 
but, on the contrary, accept it as a paramount 
factor in their practical educational equipment. 


MARKETING ANALYSIS 


(Continued from page 10) 
This has led to such forms of competition as: 
(1) House to house canvassing by representa- 
tives of manufacturers. 


(2) Development of the mail order business. 
(3) Extension of the chain store system. 

(4) Direct outlet for manufacturers. 

(5) Growth of national advertising of branded 


articles and its twin evil, the attempt by 
nationally advertising manufacturers to 
control the retailer’s resale price. 


The Retailer’s Solution 
The retailer must do one of three things: 


(1) He must reduce the cost of doing business, 
thus clearing the way for greater consump- 
tion of commodities to keep up with the 
increasing production of American manu- 
facturers, or 

(2) He must satisfactorily demonstrate to 
the manufacturers, as well as to the con- 
sumer, that, all things considered, the pres- 
ent cost of distribution is reasonable and 
not subject to extensive reduction, and that 
it reflects a state of high efficiency on the 
part of the retailer. 

(3) He must recognize that his distribution 

cost cannot be reduced under the existing 

system, and must view with resignation 
the attempts of manufacturers and others 
to solve the problem by the setting up of 
new distribution with which he must suc- 
cessfully compete or go out of business. 
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on problems which are continually confronting the individual investor. 
We will be glad to advise you on any point regarding listed or unlisted Bonds, 
Preferred or Common Stocks and will make any suggestion that may be helpful 
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We urge you to make use of this offer, 
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Stock in Selected Insurance Companies 
Grows in Value and Return 


The advance reports of leading stock insurance companies continue to prove 
that an investment in the stock of such companies represents the best the security 
market affords. A firmly entrenched management of the highest quality which has a 
steadily growing volume of carefully selected business, representing an essential modern 


requirement, must continue to enjoy a steady growth in profits and capital value. 


We specialize in the purchase and sale of insurance stocks of the first quality 


and place our facilities at your disposal. 


GOODWIN-BEACH & COMPANY 


Trust Company Bipoe. 64 Peart STREET, 


Hartrorp, Conn. 





New Haven, Conn. 


Oe pein Meanie 


Data contributed by Paine-Webber & Co., 


Neither undue optim- 


General Comment : 
ism nor extreme pes- 


simism on near-term business and stock market 


prospects is warranted at this time. December 
production indexes, particularly in steel and au- 
tomobiles, fell to lower levels than generally 
expected. Some rebound has developed in Jan- 
uary, but evidence is still lacking that improve- 
ment exceeds the normal seasonal expansion. 
Market behavior since the stormy days of Oc- 
tober and November is normal by comparison 
with events following previous collapses. 
Greatly reduced market activity, hesitation by 
investors in making commitments, restriction 
in production and trade, and trend toward lower 
commodity prices are all characteristic of a 
post-panic period. 

Movement of stock prices in first 21 days 
of current year has been exceedingly narrow. 
Industrials have oscillated in a range of less 
than 7% points, railroads a little more than 3 
points and utilities 3.6 points. Exact figures, as 
reported by Dow-Jones compilations, are as fol- 
lows: 

* 1930 Range 


High Low 
Industrials 251.54 244.20 
Railroads 147.15 144.07 
Utilities 89.75 86.17 


* First 21 days. 


While the averages struck a low during the 
panic on November 13, a large number of 
stocks recorded lows since that date. By actual 
count, 481 stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange established 1929 lows subsequent to 
November 13, and 326 registered 1929 lows 
subsequent to November 15. Moreover, 19 
common stocks have sunk to lower levels so far 
in 1930 than at any time in 1929, nearly one- 
third of which represent radio industry. This 
list is as follows: Abitibi, Com. & Pfd.; Amer- 
ican La France & Foamite; Armour B; Beatrice 
Creamery; Brunswick-Balke-Collender; Colo- 
rado & Southern; Continental Shares; Crex 
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believed to be reliable but not guaranteed. 


Carpet ; Crosley Radio; Fox Film; Grigsby- 
Grunow; Kolster Radio; MacAndrew & 
Forbes; Montgomery Ward; Penney, J. C.; 
Reis, R.; Texas Pacific Coal & Oil; Wextark 
Radio; Zenith Radio. 

Above facts are cited to emphasize that 
weaknesses are bound to obtrude themselves in- 
to the situation as an aftermath of painful ex- 
periences of last Autumn, even though the body 
of sound issues comprising the averages has 
since.advanced approximately 25% from low- 
est prices of that period. Trading areas nor- 
mally do not endure beyond a month. If upper 
limit of January trading market is not tran- 
scended early in February, technical indication 
would become temporarily adverse. 


An analysis of the 
common stock of 
pitininnnanemnnn the Daerite Abed se 
Company shows it to be one of the most at- 
tractive purchases in the entire automotive 
group, for the following summarized reasons: 

Stock is well deflated and very cheap on 
current earnings. Selling around 85, or 51% 
below this year’s peak, the issue is available at 
only seven times 1929 share results estimated 


at $12.25. 


2. Company occupies dominant position in 
its field, will handle about 65% of entire busi- 
ness in its line in 1930. 

3. Auto-Lite will supply 100% of Ford’s 
1930 requirements for starters and generators. 
New plant to take care of Ford business ex- 
pected to be in operation within a few weeks. 

4. Recent earnings trend strongly upward; 
net income gained 500% in past three years. 
First quarter earnings in 1930 should run 
around $2.50 per share. Results for full year 
1930, insofar as they may be estimated now, 
should approximate the 1929 level; increases 
in Ford business and in earnings of battery 
subsidiaries, as well as further operating econ- 
omies now being introduced, should be sufh- 


An Attractive 
Motor Stock 


30 
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cient to offset effects of some anticipated decline 
in aggregate automobile production. 

5. Battery business is growing rapidly and 
acts as a stabilizer inasmuch as heavy sales 
come during months of seasonal dullness in 
company’s major line, electrical automotive de- 
vices. 

6. Ability of management, headed by C. O. 
Miniger, President (who has managed com- 
pany since 1911), is second to none in motor 
accessories industry. Efficiency as a low-cost 
producer is evidenced by 100% adoption of 
Auto-Lite equipment by Ford. 

7. Besides Ford, customers include such in- 
dustrial leaders as Nash, Hupp, Hudson, Pack- 
ard, Durant, Auburn, Willys-Overland, Allis- 
Chalmers, Continental Motors, etc. 

8. Company is adhering to its policy of di- 
versification through acquisition of other con- 
cerns. 

9. Financial position is excellent; company 
has ample working capital, no bank loans, and 
no funded debt. Plant expansion financed out 
of earnings. 

10. Stock carries a yield of 7% from regu- 
lar $6 dividend, which is being twice earned. 


The company’s earn- 
———umomen: Ee i Cecent geass 
have shown remarkable growth, only a minor 
part of which is thus far attributable to acqui- 
sition of additional properties. President Min- 
iger expects 1929 total net income to be some 
50% better than reported in 1928 and more 
than 500% ahead of that shown for 1926. Es- 
timated 1929 results of $12.25 per share on 
common compare with $8.60 earned in 1928 on 
a somewhat smaller number of shares; more- 
over, the 1929 estimate of net income does not 
include the non-recurring item of $4,000,000 
profit received as dividends in connection with 
sale of interest in Eclipse Machine Company, 
nor any earnings on the 112,000 shares of stock 
in Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Figures covering net income and earnings on 
common since 1924 follow: 


Net Earnings 
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February 
Earned per 

Net Income Share Common ** 
i729" $11,700,00 $12.25 
1928 7,778,818 8.60 
1927 2,363,476 3.64 
1926 1,777,694 2.73 
1925 2,204,434 3.39 
1924 1,040,866 1.60 


* Estimated on basis of 10 months’ results; includes earn- 
ings of The John W. Brown Mfg. Co., acquired in Sep- 
tember. 


** Based on 930,363 shares in 1929; 884,697 in 1928, and 
650,000 in earlier years to allow for 2.6 for 1 split in 1928. 


In the first 10 months of 1929, earnings 
available for common stock were $11,501,032, 
or $12.42 per share on 925,687 shares; this is 
before provision for bonus and Federal in- 
come tax, and includes 10 months’ earnings of 
The John W. Brown Mfg. Co., whose busi- 
ness was taken over in September. 

The earning ability of Electric Auto-Lite is 
more forcefully demonstrated by a comparison 
of earnings to invested capital. In the 5 year 
period 1924 to 1928 the company earned an 
average of over 75% on invested capital. This 
ratio will probably approximate 145% in 1929, 
thus marking the first year in which earnings 
have exceeded total invested capital; the ratio 
was 99% in 1928, 90% in 1927, and 68% in 
1926. 


Although some reduc- 
ene eh Grom 1939 seal 
volume of automobile output may materialize 
this year, Electric Auto-Lite should not be cor- 
respondingly affected. In the first place, the in- 
creased Ford business will act as a stabilizer; es- 
pecially when other lines are dull; then, too, 
lower production costs will accompany introduc- 
tion of new and improved machines and meth- 
ods; earnings of the battery companies are ex- 
pected to advance, and larger profits should 
arise from parts replacement. 


Prospects for 1930 


Auto-Lite’s Toledo plant is now running 
about 45% of capacity, a normal situation for 
this time of year. Business now in hand for 

(Continued on page 33) 
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While the House goes serenely on, grinding 
out its usual legislative grist, awaiting the time 
for reconsideration of the much amended tariff 
bill, the Senate is setting a faster pace in dispos- 
ing of the remaining schedules of the measure. 
Since the holiday recess the Senate has con- 
centrated its efforts on the sugar, rayon, silk, 
papers and books schedules, and as this review 
goes to press, is considering the merits of plac- 
ing a duty on hides, an item of the sundries 
schedule which has always been on the free list. 


Sugar certainly did not lend any of its physi- 
cal properties to the general atmosphere of the 
Senate Chamber nor to the members them- 
selves, judging from the bitter controversy 
which ended on January 16th by a vote of 48 to 
34 to retain the present rate of 1.76. Senators 
Bingham and Walcott shared in the defeat 
of the minority who wished to protect the sugar 
beet growers of the country. 


Another minor battle occurred over the silk 
schedule discussions wherein Senator Blaine 
gave vent to a natural aversion for easterners 
by labelling Horace B. Cheney of Cheney 
Brothers, South Manchester, Connecticut, as an 
“impostor”, who claimed to be the spokesman 
of the Silk Associatfon of America, when in 
reality he was representing his own interests. 
For this affront the Senator from Wisconsin 
was severely criticised by both the president 
and secretary of the Silk Association in the 
form of letters which were subsequently writ- 
ten into the Congressional Record of Janu- 
ary 11. 


Rayon was given a boost of 10% ad valorem, 
and all paragraphs of the schedule were com- 
pleted with the exception of the first which 
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awaits final action until further import statistics 
are received. 

Senator Bingham clarified the meaning of the 
word “toys” by securing the adoption of an 
amendment to the sundries schedule which de- 
fines a toy as “‘an article generally used for the 
amusement of children, whether or not also 
suitable for physical exercise or mental develop- 
ment”. This definition should forestall any fur- 
ther misinterpretation of the word “toy” by 
the Customs Court, who have in the past 
handed down decisions based on an improper 
conception of the word. Indications now seem 
to point to a wind-up of the tariff bill in the 
Senate by late February, and final enactment 
sometime in April. 

Probably the most timely and laudable of all 
bills introduced in the Senate during January 
were the three introduced by Senator Wagner, 
known as S 3059, S$ 3060, S 3061, which to- 
gether constitute a program of legislation to 
relieve unemployment in times of business de- 
pression. S 3059 provides for advance planning 
and regulated construction of public works; 
S 3060 provides for the advance establishment 
of a national employment system, and for co- 
operation with the states in the promotion of 
this system; and S 3061 which amends an act 
to create a department of labor, makes it pos- 
sible to expand the statistical work of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and directs it to gather 
information on employment covering each of 
the basic industries. These bills were referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


The strength of irregular Republicans com- 
bined with the Democratic support was again 
(Continued on page 33) 
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General business activ- 
———enemes Sty 10 ORICON Cfn- 
tinued to recede at a rapid pace during Decem- 
ber and the business curve shown in the accom- 
panying chart dropped to 7% below normal, its 
lowest point since August, 1924. Sharp contrac- 
tion in the level of operations was the keynote 
in practically all fields. Manufacturing activity, 
as represented by the number of man-hours 
worked in Connecticut factories, declined to ap- 


General Summary 


duction was the lowest since 1924 and automo- 
bile production was abnormally low. New or- 
ders for machine tools were less than at any 
time in two years while unfilled orders at the 
end of the month underwent another large de- 
crease. On the other hand, unfilled orders of 
the United States Steel Corporation increased 
during December, but the increase was only 
normal for that month and was due, it is be- 
lieved, almost entirely to orders for railroad 





GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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proximately 8% below normal, a level not 
touched in the five years preceding. The num- 
ber of car-loadings originating in Connecticut 
cities was also considerably below normal. Cot- 
ton mill activity and employment in non-ferrous 
metal concerns fell sharply. Metal tonnage car- 
ried by the New Haven Road was in smaller 
volume as a result of the decreased activity 
in metal manufactures. New building was slow. 
Data for the first half of January indicate still 
further retrenchment in industry. 

In the United States, the level of general 





business activity also fell off. Steel ingot pro- 























equipment rather than any increase in orders 
from industry generally. 


Decreases of approxi- 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—___ mately 22% compared 
with a year earlier took place in both the num- 
ber and total capitalization of new corporations 
formed in Connecticut during the four weeks 
ended January 11th. Failures increased in num- 
ber by 3% in the same period but the liabil- 
ities this year were more than twice as large 
as a year ago. Real estate sales and mortgage 
loans showed no change from the dullness of 
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preceding months. December life insurance 
sales fell 12% below last year although for 
the year as a whole there was a gain of 6%. 


The value of building 
tte Mebrets wweraed in 
Connecticut during December was 40% below 
December, 1928, and at the lowest level in 
five years. Correspondingly large decreases 
were noted in the rest of New England and 
in the United States as a whole. Compared 
with the record year of 1928, the value of new 
building in Connecticut for the year fell off only 
5%. Of the different classes of buildings, new 
commercial structures bettered their 1928 rec- 
ord by 46%, new educational buildings in- 
creased 25% and public works and utilities 
12%; on the other hand, residential and in- 
dustrial building fell off 19% and 25% re- 
spectively. New buildings recently contracted 
for include the Human Relations group of 
buildings at the Yale Medical center, the cost 
of which is estimated at $1,300,000 and a pedi- 
atrics laboratory for the New Haven Hospital 
costing $450,000. In addition, bids will close 
January 30th for the 250-bed Veterans’ Hos- 
pital at Newington for which $1,000,000 has 
been appropriated by the Congress of the 
United States. 


Construction 


According to reports 
mmo, trea trom man 
facturing associations in Connecticut, indus- 
trial activity in December decreased to a level 
13% below a year ago. New Haven, Meriden 
and Bristol were hit the hardest by the de- 
clines, activity in these cities falling off 23%, 
18% and 16% froma year earlier. The number 
of man-hours work in factories in New Brit- 
ain and the Naugatuck Valley decreased 9% 
and 6% from last year. Hartford showed a 
decrease of 4% and Bridgeport only 1%. Em- 
ployment in Waterbury brass factories was at 
an unusually low level, and in Torrington a 
sharp decrease in employment also occurred. 
~Danbury reported activity much curtailed from 
the high rate of operations in evidence a month 
ago. The rubber footwear industry, benefited 
by snow and sleet, was one of the few indus- 
tries to report a gain in employment; several 
large orders for footwear were received. 


During the four weeks ended January 16th, 
60% of the employees at eight free public em- 
ployment bureaus were given employment com- 
pared with 65% in the corresponding period 
a year ago. Unemployment, particularly of un- 
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skilled workers, was generally reported from 
all parts of the State. 

In the United States, employment continued 
to fall sharply and was at the lowest level for 
any December in the past seven years. Employ- 
ment in a few industries, such as agricultural 
implements, rubber boots and shoes, and ship- 
building, increased over November, but de- 
creases were, in general, the order of the day. 
The greatest decreases in employment occurred 
in radio, cotton goods, foundry and machine 
shop products, machine tools, electrical ma- 
chinery, and brass, bronze and copper products. 


Retail trade during 
———————————————- LDecember was unuse- 
ally good. Sales approximated those of a year 
ago in spite of the recent let-down in general 
business activity. However, reports for Jan- 
uary indicated curtailment in buying. Stocks 
of goods on hand were conservative but orders 
for new goods were small. Collections were re- 
ported as slow. 


Trade 


As mentioned above, 
teem: Crees ofa 
ing in Connecticut fell off with the decline in 
industrial production during December. Data 
for the first eleven days of January show no 
change other than would be normally expected 
at this time of the year. Loadings of iron and 
steel, cotton, wool and miscellaneous freight 
were below a year ago whereas loadings of 
foods and hard and soft coal were higher. Au- 
tomobiles, building materials, and merchandise 
less-than-carload-lot freight moved in excep- 
tionally small volume. 


Transportation 


MARKET COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 30) 

1930 is substantially larger than could have 
been looked for a month ago. First quarter net 
earnings seem likely to approximate $2.50 per 
share, and insofar as 1930 as a whole can now 
be visualized, full year’s results should compare 
well with 1929, the best year in the company’s 
history. 


FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 31) 
evidenced by the placing of LaFollette and 
Thomas on the Senate Finance Committee after 
a hard fight with administration regulars. The 
vote on sugar was another successful retalia- 
tion of the coalition. 
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General—Confound you, sir, why don’t you 
be careful? 

Army Clerk—What do you mean, sir? 

General—Why, instead of addressing this 
letter to the intelligence officer, you have ad- 
dressed it to the intelligent officer. You should 
know there is no such person in the army.— 
London Times. 


The business men were talking over their 
employes. 

“Well, old Johnson has grown gray haired 
in my service.” 

“Pooh. I’ve got a girl with me who has 
grown yellow, brown and red-haired in my serv- 
. ” 
ice. 


The captain of a small trading vessel wanted 
to land some contraband at a certain port. Ap- 
proaching the customs officer, he said: “Joe, 
if I put a ten-shilling note over each eye, could 
ye see?” 

“T could not,” said Joe. “And if I had one 
in me mouth, I couldn’t speak.” 


The latest one is about the Scotchman who 
paid $5 for a 20-minute sight seeing trip in a 
plane. While he was up there, he tried to per- 
suade the pilot to try for the endurance record. 

—Judge. 


A young man just out of college sought the 
service of a hard headed and successful busi- 
ness man. 

“Tell me, please, how I should go about 
getting a start in the great game of business?” 

“Sell your wrist watch and buy an alarm 
clock,”’ was the laconic reply. 


Farmer Barnes—I’ve bought a barometer, 
Hannah, to tell when it’s going to rain. 

Mrs. Barnes—Why, I never heard o’ such 
extravagance. What do ye s’pose Providence 
has given ye th’ rheumatiz fer?” 


























riage working out? 
Jed—Terrible—I’ve lost my wife’s address. 
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Ned—Well, how is your companionate mar- 






GREAT WHITE FLEET 


they read 
about in books 


ie in the romantic Caribbean, following the 
sea-trail of the English and Spanish explorers, 
seeing for themselves the colorful lands they’ve 
read about. Sleepy little port towns, haunted by 
stirring memories of Don and buccaneer. 

Havana, always ready to play...Santiago... Kings- 
ton and Port Antonio, peeping from their Jamaica 
palms...Cristobal, guarding the Atlantic entrance 
of the Panama Canal and Panama City... Port Limon 
in Costa Rica...Cartagena, Santa Marta, and Puerto 
Colombia, the three Colombian graces... Puerto 
Barrios and Guatemala City in ancient Guatemala... 
Belize in hustling British Honduras... Puerto Cas- 
tilla and Tela in orchid-bedecked Spanish Honduras. 

Great White Fleet liners leave New York twice 
weekly and New Orleans three times weekly. 
Cruises from 9 to 24 days. Only first class passengers 
carried. All shore motor trips, hotel and railway 
accommodations included in price of your ticket. 
Write for complete information to 


Passenger Traffic Department 


L. P. JONES 
201 Fremont St. (Little Building) 
Boston, MassacHusETTs 


{CARIBBEAN 


o~Viaw 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 
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S. S. T. A. D. JONES Unloading at our New Haven Pier 


Increase Coal “Turnover” 


By Using Our Facilities 


TEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED TONS 
of NEW RIVER coaL discharged each week. 
A 40,000 Ton Storage Pile—solves your 
emergency — reduces your storage—SAVES 
YOUR MONEY. Our service is within the 
reach of the nearest telephone. 


| | TVA. D. JONES @ CO., Inc. 


| BRIDGEPORT NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 


















“EXCHANGES = 


This denrtinere is conducted for the benefit of mem- 


bers wi 


hout charge. [Information concerning any kind 


of executive help will be furnished on request—— 


TRAFFIC MAN—Young 
man with five years’ ex- 
perience in shipping and 
trathe management de- 
sires full time traffic work. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences as regards training, experience, character and 
ability. Being young and ambitious, a moderate sal- 
ary would be acceptable if the position has future pos- 
sibilities. Address P. W. 27. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN—Age 48. Married. 
Yale graduate. Licensed in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. Several years in U. S. Public Health Service. 
Has been doing work of an industrial character for 
several years. Desires to become associated with a 
Connecticut industrial plant requiring the services of 
competent full time staff physician and medical ad- 
visor. Address P. W. 28. 

TIME STUDY ENGINEER—Technical graduate, 
married, age 40, desires connection with progressive 
concern. Practically experienced in foundry, machine 
shop, press room and finishing operations. Knows 
costs. Can furnish excellent references. Address P. W. 
29. 

SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE—Available 
after February Ist. Has had 10 years’ experience as 
an executive in charge of the promotion of selling 
through a building materials association. Previously 
was manager of a large company in charge of sales. 
Atso has first hand knowledge of accounting and pur- 
chasing methods. Desires position with manufacturer, 
large distributor or association where a broad knowl- 
edge of general business can be utilized to the ad- 
vantage of both employer and employe. Address P. W. 
30. 

ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE—Man with 20 
years’ experience in advertising field in all of its 
branches desires to become connected with some large 
Connecticut company in charge of this work. In ad- 
dition to planning and handling campaigns, selection 
of media, and space buying for periodicals in U. S. 
has also carried on sales promotion and dealer work 
having prepared material in several languages, in- 
cluding Russian and Chinese. Address P. W. 31. 

STATISTICIAN—Graduate of Yale with seven 
years’ experience in statistical and accounting work, 
including supervision of clerks, graphical presenta- 
tion, sales analyses, correspondence and revision of 
accounting routines, desires position with Connecticut 
manufacturer, where qualifications may be used to 
best advantage. Salary optional if good possibilities 
for a future. Address P. W. 32. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER—Cornell graduate. Age 
36. Many years experience in industrial engineering 
work, including work for progressive firm of indus- 
trial engineers and as a department head for con- 
cern employing over 10,000 people, in the steel in- 
dustry, wishes to make connection with large manu- 
facturer. In past connections has been successful in 
producing savings of upward of 15% in labor costs. 
Present work requires more traveling than desired. 


Address P. W. 33. 


Employment 
Service 





EXECU TIVE—Young American, college man, mar- 
ried. Six years with present manufacturing concern 
as officer and manager in charge of general manage- 
ment, production, sales, purchasing and employment. 
Address P. W. 34. 


CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY—Man. Age 40. 
17 years’ experience as stenographer, 12 years of 
which he was confidential secre.ary to vice-president 
and general manager of a large manufacturing firm. 
Seeks similar position with another company due to 
retirement of his employer from active business. Ex- 
cellent references available. Salary reasonable. Ad- 
dress P. W. 35. 


SALES MANAGER—Has had 18 years’ experience 
in the sales field. 11 years with textile concern, 2 
years with automotive accessories and 2 years with 
company manufacturing portable generators. Refer- 
ences and complete details will be furnished by ad- 
dressing P. W. 37. 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR—10 years’ experi- 
ence in manufacturing—brass wire goods, electrical 
fixtures, and aviation engines. Knowledge of cost 
and production—some machine shop experience. Will- 
ing to go anywhere in the country. Address P. W. 36. 


ASSISTANT EXPORT MANAGER — Speaks 
Spanish, French, Portuguese and some German; thor- 
oughly familiar with all phases of exporting and 
foreign markets; references; salary requirements mod- 
erate. Age 26. Address P. W. 38. 


EXPORT MAN—College graduate. Age 31. Desires 
position as export manager or traveling sales rep- 
resentative or foreign branch manager in Europe or 
Orient. All experience has been in export sales work. 
Speaks Dane-Norwegian, Swedish, German, French 
Japanese, as well as some Chinese and Russian. Ad- 
dress P. W. 39. 


EXPORT MAN—Desires to contact manufacturers 
interested in developing their trade with Europe and 


Asia. Excellent references given upon addressing 
P. W. 40. 


SILK MILL. Going con- 
cern in southern Connect- 
icut. City of 25,000. Has 
frontage of 377 ft. aad is completely equipped with 
all kinds of machinery. Company plant going 100%. 
Shipping facilities by rail or boat. Labor condition 
excellent. Sell plant and machinery for $85,000. For 
more complete details write S. E. 4. 


For Sale or Rent 


FACTORY—110 x 300 ft. 6 floors. Suitable for 
heavy or light manufacturing. Power, light and heat 
equipment. 200 H. P. (water). 400 H. P. (steam). 
Auxiliary out-buildings. Favorable labor situation. 
Railroad siding Location, Shelton, Connecticut. Ap- 
praisal value 1928, $500,000. For quick sale, $125,000 
Address S. E. 5. 

Floor Space for Rent—19,000 sq. ft. of heated floor 
space available in plant of Bridgeport manufacturer 
at 40¢ per sq. ft. Address S. E. 6. 
























HEXCHANGES = 


This department is conducted for the benefit of mem- 


bers without charge. Information concerning any kind 
of executive help will be furnished on request—~> 





TRAFFIC MAN—Young 
Employment man with five years’ ex- 
Service perience in shipping and 
ane OSic management de- 
sires full time trafhe work. Can furnish bes: of ref- 
erences as regards training, experience, character and 
ability. Being young and ambitious, a moderate sal: 
ary would be acceptable if the position has future pos- 
sibilities. Address P. W. 27. 


INDUSTRIAL PilYSICIAN—Age 48. Married. 
Yale graduate. Licensed in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. Several years in U. S. Public Health Service. 
Has been doing work of an industrial character for 
several years. Desires to become associated with a 
Connecticut industrial plant requiring the services of 
competent full time statf physician and medical ad- 
visor. Address P. W. 238. 

rIME STUDY ENGINEER—Technical graduate, 
married, age 40, desires connection with progressive 
concern. Practically experienced in foundry, machine 
shop, press room and finishing operations. Knows 
costs. Can furnish excellent references. Address P. W. 
29. 

SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE—Available 
after February Ist. Has had 10 years’ experience as 
an executive in charge of the promotion of selling 
through a building materials association. Previously 
was manager of a large company in charge of sales. 
Atso has first hand knowledge of accounting and pur- 
chasing methods. Desires position with manufacturer, 
large distributor or association where a broad knowl- 
edge of general business can be utilized to the ad- 
vantage of both employer and employe. Address P. W. 
30. 

ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE—Man_ with 20 
years’ experience in advertising field in all of its 
branches desires to become connected with some large 
Connecticut company in charge of this work. In ad 
dit'on to planning and handling campaigns, selection 
of media, and space buying for periodicals in U. S. 
has also carried on sales promotion and dealer work 
having prepared material in several languages, in- 
cluding Russian and Chinese. Address P. W. 31. 

STATISTICIAN—Graduate of Yale with seven 
years’ experience in statistical and account:ng work, 
including supervision of clerks, graphical presenta- 
tion, sales analyses, correspondence and revision of 
accounting routines, desires position with Connecticut 
manufacturer, where qualifications may be used to 
best advantage. Salary optional if good possibilities 
for a future. Address P. W. 32. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER—Cornell graduate. Age 
36. Many years experience in industrial engineering 
work, including work for progressive firm of indus- 
trial engineers and as a department head for con- 
cern employing over 10,000 people, in the steel in- 
lustry, wishes to make connection with large manu 
facturer. In past connections has been successful in 
producing savings of upward of 15%. in labor costs. 
Present work requires more traveling than desired 
\ddress P. W. 33. 


EXECU TIVE—Young American, college man, mar- 
ried. Six years with present manufacturing concern 
as officer and manager in charge of general manage- 
ment, production, sales, purchasing and employment. 
Address P. W. 34. 


CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY—Man. Age 40. 
17 years’ experience as stenographer, 12 years of 
which he was confidential secre.ary to vice-president 
and general manager of a large manufacturing firm. 
Seeks similar position with another company due to 
retirement of his employer from active business. Ex- 
cellent references available. Salary reasonable. Ad 
dress P. W. 35. 


SALES MANAGER—Has had 18 years’ experience 
in the sales field. 11 years with textile concern, 2 
years with automotive accessories and 2 years with 
company manufacturing portable generators. Refer- 
ences and complete details will be furnished by ad- 


dressing P. W. 37. 
PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR—10 years’ experi- 


ence in manufacturing—brass wire goods, electrical 
fixtures, and aviation engines. Knowledge of cost 
and production—some machine shop experience. Will- 
ing to go anywhere in the country. Address P. W. 36. 


ASSISTANT EXPORT MANAGER — Speaks 
Spanish, French, Portuguese and some German; thor- 
oughly familiar with all phases of exporting and 
foreign markets, references; salary requirements mod- 
erate. Age 26. Address P. W. 38. 


EXPORT MAN—College graduate. Age 31. Desires 
position as export manager or traveling sales rep- 
resentative or foreign branch manager in Europe or 
Orient. All experience has been in export sales work 
Speaks Dane-Norwegian, Swedish, German, French 
Japanese, as well as some Chinese and Russian. Ad- 
dress P. W. 39. 


EXPORT MAN—Desires to contact manufacturers 
interested in developing their trade with Europe and 
Asia. Excellent references given upon addressing 
P. W. 40. 


SILK MILL. Going con- 
cern in southern Connect- 
icut. City of 25,000. Has 
frontage of 377 ft. aad is completely equipped with 
all kinds of machinery. Company plant going 100‘7. 
Shipping facilities by rail or boat. Labor conditions 
excellent. Sell plant and machinery for $85,000. For 
more complete details write S. E. 4. 


For Sale or Rent 


FACTORY—110 x 300 ft. 6 floors. Suitable for 
heavy or light manufacturing. Power, light and heat 
equipment. 200 H. P. (water). 400 H. P. (steam). 
Auxiliary out-buildings. Favorable labor situation. 
Railroad siding Lozation, Shelton, Connecticut. Ap- 
praisal value 1928, $500,000. For quick sale, $125,000 
Address S. E. 5, 

Floor Space for Rent—19,000 sq. ft. of heated floor 
space available in plant of Bridgeport manufacturer 
at 40¢ per sq. ft. Address S. E. 6 
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Up or Down 


Upstairs or downstairs, the safety of your employes, the efh- 
ciency of your plant, the safe handling of your goods, the 
impression on the stranger within your gates—how much 
. depends on the right kind of an elevator! The best there are 
are made in Connecticut. Call us in to consult with you 
and to submit quotations on freight or passenger equipment. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 
38 Gregory Street 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Sales and Service Offices at Hartford, Bridgeport, Waterbury 


SEND FORTHE | 
PACKAGE ENGINEER | a 


= To design the right package— 
with maximum protection,con- 


venience and economy—re- M anu fa cturers 


quires the services of a pack- 


ageengineer. 50 suchengineers 1 
—experienced in handling of Con necticut 
ee ing ean on 

e H & Dstaff. Their services ‘ 
are at your disposal, without 1 since 1 836. 


charge or obligation. 


This office gives you direct contact with 
Hinde & Dauch—world’s largest makers 
of corrugated fibre shipping boxes. We 
are prepared to give you prompt service 
on any of your requirements in corrugat 
fibre packing material and shipping boxes. 
Send us your specifications for quota- 
tions ro samples. No obligation. 











THOMPSON & NORRIS DIVISION of 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


2 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 
(Bell) Worth 1648 


HINDE & DAUCH @7fe" SHIPPING BOXES | |The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


Hartford, 
Conn, 











Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


** INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND’”’ 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 


**RouND—IHE—WorLD’”’ 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


**TRANS—PacIiFIc’’ 


WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohoma, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


177 State St. 
Hubbard 0221 
BOSTON 


25 Broadway 
Bowling Green 3144 
NEW YORK 


Good Printing Plates 
Advertising men know 
that illustrating, design- 
ing and good printing 
plates are one of the 
essential mechanics for 
producing satisfactory 
results in printed litera- 
ture. 


Advertising Art 
and Engraving 


PLIMPTON BLOG. ANN & PEARL ST 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


COA 


MACHINERY 


MACHINE. PARTS 
DESIGNING 


We have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a _ contract basis. 
We also maintain a competent engineering 
department and are prepared to undertake the 
development, design and manufacture of ma- 
chinery for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS— CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BE NONCHALANT 


When the calamity howlers cry that business has 
come to a horrible pass, and that the market has 
left industry cleaner than the proverbial hound’s 
tooth, be nonchalant—Call The Davis Travel 
Service to arrange for a month’s jaunt to Florida 
or Bermuda where you can enjoy yourself and set 
an object lesson to the fellow who insists that 
everyone is utterly penniless. 


F. IRVIN DAVIS 


TICKETS: & TOURS 
783 MAIN STREET—Street Floor Office 
Hartford National Bank © Trust Co. Building 
Hartford Cable Address “FIDAVIS” 
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THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











